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From the days of antiquity interpretations have been offered for 
dreams. Through the ages man has searched for the meaning of 
those mystic figures found in dream life. Joseph attained much 
fame in Bible lore for his skilful explanation of dreams. Psy- 
chologists have tried to explain the dream on a scientific basis and 
have offered many hypotheses. Experiments were conducted and 
the results, though frequently divergent, seemed satisfactory, but 
many salient points were left unexplained. However, the work of 
many of these men was eventually utilized by Freud and in his 
extensive study of dream literature (1) he carefully analyzes the 
results they attained. Many of these workers who are cited by 
Freud presented formulas which very nearly approached the truth. 
Maury (2) stated, “We dream of the things we have seen, said, 
desired, or done.” Had his formula been more concise he would 
have more nearly approached the truth. Scherner (3) also came 
near the truth when he worked on the symbolic material in dreams 
and for this he has been given due credit by Freud. But after all 
we are indebted to Freud for having established the interpretation 
of dreams on a sound scientific basis. 

No reference has been found in Freud’s work to the use of the 
dream in Russian literature. I shall endeavor to show the promi- 
nent position the dream plays in the work of Russian writers and 
that the material is handled differently in every way from that in 
any other literature. Russia is a country rich in legends, fairy 
tales, folklore, and myths. This it has in common with the sur- 
rounding countries and in fact with all peoples the world over, 
as has been shown by Ricklin (4). With the repressions incident 
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to the development of culture, symbols have been universally em- 
ployed. These symbolic expressions, which have varied less than 
language itself, were used in an absolutely unconscious manner. 
The same is true of the dream and the use of the dream in litera- 
ture in all countries, except Russia. Freud (1) himself gives us a 
clue to the reason for this when he discusses the censor which is 
operative in dream life. He states: ‘The censor behaves analo- 
gously to the Russian newspaper censor on the frontier, who allows 
to fall into the hands of his protected readers only those foreign 
journals that have passed under his black pencil.” Again he states: 
“Occasionally the keen insight of the poet has analytically recog- 
nized the transforming process of which the poet is usually the 
tool—and has followed it backwards, that is to say, traced it to 
the dream.” 

In Russia, due to the peculiar form of government which for- 
merly existed, a strict censorship was maintained over all writing 
done in the country. No book, newspaper or periodical was al- 
lowed to be printed until it had been examined by the censor. 
This led to all manner of subterfuge, and symbolic writing be- 
came an art. By this method the writers cleverly met the wishes of 
the censor, just as the unconscious in its dream activities disguises 
our thoughts so that they will be acceptable to our own censor. 
Freud (1) shows in the following passage how this analogous per- 
formance would work out. ‘‘ The political writer who has un- 
pleasant truths to tell to the government finds himself in the same 
position. If he tells them without reserve, the government will 
suppress them—subsequently in case of a verbal expression of 
opinion, preventively, if they are to be published in print. The 
writer must fear censurc; he, therefore, modifies and disfigures 
the expression of his opinion. He finds himself compelled, ac- 
cording to the sensitiveness of the censor, either to restrain him- 
self from certain particular forms of attack or to speak in allusion 
instead of direct designations ; or he must disguise his objectionable 
statement in a garb that seems harmless. He may, for instance, 
tell of an occurrence between two mandarins in the Orient, while 
he has the officials of his own country in view. The stricter the 
domination of the censor, the more extensive becomes the disguise 
and often the more numerous the means employed to put the reader 
on the track of the real meaning.” 
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DosTOEVSKY 

This is just what happened in Russia, and one of the favorite 
methods used in conveying beliefs which were contrary to those 
the censor would permit was the dream. Dostoevsky (5) by the 
use of a dream describes his visit to an ideal state. This dream 
is evidently a wishfulfillment. His own analysis of the dream is 
rather interesting. The story starts with his failure at contact 
with life and reality and how in his discouragement he had decided 
to commit suicide by shooting himself. He sat by a table, took out 
a revolver and put it in front of him. He fell to musing, thinking 
of the events of the day which had been disagreeable, and he was 
reproaching himself for his caddish behavior One thought fol- 
lowed another and the questions of life, of philosophy, came in 
throngs one after the other. . . . He fell asleep. 

He goes on to say: “ Dreams are extraordinarily strange. One 
thing appears with terrifying clarity, with the details finely set, 
like jewels, while you leap over another, as though you did not 
notice it at all_—space and time for instance. It seems that dreams 
are spurred on not by the mind but by desire, not by the head, 
but by the heart; and what complicated things my mind has some- 
times contrived in a dream! In a dream things quite incompre- 
hensible come to pass. For instance, my brother died five years 
ago. Sometimes I see him in a dream; he takes part in my affairs, 
and we are very excited, while I, all the time the dream goes on, 
know and remember perfectly that my brother is dead and buried. 
Why then am I surpised that he, though dead, is still near me 
and busied about me? Why does my mind allow that? ... Now 
they tease me because it was only a dream. But is it not the 
same whether it was a dream or not, if that dream revealed the 
Truth to me? Surely if you once knew the truth and saw her, 
then you would know that she is the Truth, and that there is not, 
neither could there be, another Truth, whether in sleep or wakeful- 
ness. Well, let it be a dream: nevertheless I wanted to extinguish 
by suicide this life that you praise so highly, while my dream—my 
dream—it announced to me a new life, great, renewed and strong!” 

He dreamed that he pointed the revolver at his heart, not at his 
head as he had planned, and waited a second or two. He was 
carrying out his wish in his dream life; the continuation of his 
wish, which was a retreat from the world of reality which he did 
not find to his liking. He pulled the trigger quickly. Again he 
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attempts to analyze this dream: “In a dream you sometimes fall 
from a height, or your throat is cut, or you are beaten; but you 
never feel pain, unless somehow you really hurt yourself in bed. 
Then you will feel pain and nearly always will wake because of it.” 
(This is an excellent example of some of the cases which Freud 
cites in speaking of somatic stimuli in relation to dream life. These 
are also mentioned by some of the other Russian writers.) ‘So 
it was in my dream, I felt no pain, but it seemed to me that with the 
report everything in me was convulsed, and everything suddenly 
extinguished. . . . I could see nothing, neither could I make a 
sound. People were walking and making a noise about me 
there was a break. I am being carried in a closed coffin. . . the 
idea strikes me that I am dead, quite dead .. . I cannot see or 
move, yet at the same time I feel and think, but I am soon recon- 
ciled to that, and as usual in a dream | accept the reality without 
question.” 

After a time in which he again muses and has some difficulties 
in his new surroundings his grave opens. He was taken by some 
dark being, in the deep night through space, far from the earth. 
He was not afraid and he was happy with the thought of not 
being afraid. He did not remember how long he rushed through 
space and it happened, as it always happened to him in dreams, 
when he leaped over space and time and the laws of life and mind, 
and he stopped only where his heart was delighted. He suddenly 
saw in the darkness one little star. Finally he reached his destina- 
tion. It was a land of beauty and loneliness. The grass was aflame 
with sweet scented colors. Birds settled on his shoulders and 
greeted him. Then he recognized the people of the happy land. 
Never on earth had he seen such beauty in man. In the children 
of earth alone, in the earliest years could one find a remote and 
faint reflection of that beauty. (Here he refers to the child before 
he has been moulded by the environmental conditions on earth.) 
The people here were happy and in their words and voices there 
was a childlike joy. (Here he probably falls back upon his own 
childhood, when he did not come in contact with the rigors which 
he was compelled to face in his adult life and which he did not 
find to his liking.) He then goes further back to a more archaic 


existence when he tells how the people who inhabited this new 
world lived in the paradise, in which, according to the universal 
tradition of mankind, our fallen ancestors once lived. He was 
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caressed and led to their homes and they all endeavored to make 
him happy. They asked no questions. He then goes on with an 
extensive description of their ideal state of existence and contrasts 
it with the life he had encountered on earth and disliked to the 
degree of wishing to free himself from it. He tells how love was 
among them and children were born, but he did not see any of the 
cruel sensuality that was found on earth. Of their songs, he under- 
stood the words but could not penetrate their deep meaning, which 
remained inaccessible to his mind, but his heart felt it the more. 
In his hatred of the people on earth there had always been anguish. 
Why could he not hate them without loving them? Why could he 
not love them without hating them? Here the people could not 
understand his earthly conflicts when he attempted an explanation. 

A further attempt of Dostoevsky’s at explaining his dream is 


“ce 


worthy of note. . every one laughs .. . and tells me that it 
is impossible even in a dream to see such details as I am telling 
now. They tell me that in my dream I saw or felt but one thing, 
begotten of my own heart in delirium, but that I myself created the 
particulars when I was awake, and that when I said that perhaps it 
was so, my God, how they burst out laughing . . . yet the real im- 
ages and forms of my dream, which I indeed saw at the very 
moment of my dream, were perfected with such harmony, were so 
enchanting and so true, that when I awoke I certainly could not 
clothe them in our weak words. Therefore, they must needs have 
blurred in my mind, and perhaps I myself unconsciously was 
obliged to compose the details afterwards, of course distorting them, 
above all by reason of my passionate desire to tell it instantly 
even though only in part. But, for all that, how could I not 
believe that all these things had really been? It was perhaps a 
thousand times better, brighter and more joyful than I have told. 
Let me tell you a secret, perhaps all this was not a dream at all.” 

Thus he tries to explain and guard against what Freud has called 
dream elaboration, the fitting in of missing parts for the sake of 
completion. But Dostoevsky tells us it really matters little, for 
what does it matter if his phantasies of another world are the in- 
vention of his unconscious that presented itself in a sleeping 
dream or if his phantasies took a more direct method and were 
expressed by the writer in his story. Then an unpleasant scene 
takes place in which he corrupted the entire people. He infected 
the entire community with earthly amusements, lying, begun as a 
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jest, and they grew to love it, jealousy, cruelty, blood was spilled, 
the people were disunited and dispersed, unions appeared—unions 
against one another. They began to know shame and made shame 
a virtue. The idea of honor was born and each union had a flag. 
The beasts were badly treated and the beasts retaliated. Wars 
came into existence and there were battles for personal rights, 
for mine and thine. They came to know and love sadness. For 
crimes they invented justice and laws, and codes came into being. 
They hardly remembered what they had lost. They no longer 
wanted to believe they had once been innocent and happy. They 
laughed at the possibility of the old happiness and called it a 
dream. Religions appeared devoted to the cult of not being and 
of self-destruction and for the sake of eternal rest in nothingness 

. and on their faces they showed suffering; and they pro- 
claimed that suffering was beauty, since thought was in suffering 
alone. (How like Nietzsche (6).) He then felt that he was re- 
sponsible for their sins and wanted them to punish him and 
asked that he be crucified. I will not attempt an analysis from the 
psychoanalytic viewpoint, although it would furnish much inter- 
esting material. I only wish to emphasize the intelligent manner 
in which the dream is used to present a wishfulfillment and that the 
material was handled in a conscious manner. It is also worth noting 
that Dostoevsky had a fair knowledge of the construction of the 
dream and that he endeavored to trace the real dream back in a 
logical way to its source or origin. 

In Crime and Punishment (13), Dostoevsky again makes use 
of the dream. Raskolnikof has a vivid dream. He is back in the 
days of his childhood, he is being led through a village by his 
father. Many unpleasant childhood scenes are reénacted and finally 
an old mare is killed by some drunken peasants with a crowbar 
(they had no thought of using a hatchet) after she had been 
abused. Some time after the dream Raskolnikof himself murders 
an old woman, using a hatchet. He had had this murder in mind 
and had rehearsed it in detail the day before the dream. He almost 
gave it up due to the effect of the dream upon him. In the dream 
he tries to justify the murder by saying the horse had never been 
of any use and the murderers were drunk. 

In his study of split personality in The Double (18), Dostoevsky 


shows the gradual evolution of the restless sleeper from the dual 
world of day phantasy to that of slipping into the unconscious 
world. The character described would doze off for a moment wak- 
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ing again, this process being accompanied by strange misery, vague 
memories, hideous visions. Then he fell to dreaming that he was 
in the company of distinguished persons; he too was conspicuous 
for his wit and brilliant behavior, even his enemies beginning to 
admire him. The dream then describes all of the wishes of this 
man; wishes showing clearly the mechanism of compensation and 
setting forth the innermost recesses of the soul of the sleeper. 
These mechanisms show the purposive action of the psychosis and 
give a clue to what the psychotic is trying to accomplish. The 
dream goes on for some length portraying the many conflicts 
and desires of the dreamer. I shall not attempt to give it in 
detail. The entire story is worthy of reading and careful study. 
Literature does not contain a more instructive picture of insight 
into the unconscious working out of a problem of this character. 
True, the unconscious cravings win out over the ego; the brain 
surrenders to the spinal cord (using an aphorism of Stekel’s) ; 
phantasy conquers reality, but the machinery is exposed. This 
story is as near modern psychoanalysis as could be wished for in 
literature. Why has material of this nature been neglected by 
psychopathologists previous to the time of Freud? 

Dostoevsky again uses the dream in his complex psychological 
novel, A Raw Youth. I will not attempt to give the dream here 
for it is so interwoven with the rest of the story that it would re- 
quire elaborate exposition in order to make it understood. More 
important than the dream itself is the comment he makes on the 
psychological mechanism of the dream. This he gives subjectively. 
He states: “Accursed dream! I swear that until that loathesome 
dream nothing like that shameful idea had even been in my mind. 
There had never been an unconscious dream of that sort (though 
I had kept the “letter” sewn up in my pocket, and I sometimes 
gripped my pocket with a strange smile). How was it all this 
came to me so complete? It was because I had the soul of a 
spider! It shows that all this had long ago been hatching in my 
corrupt heart, and lay latent in my desires, but my waking heart 
was still ashamed, and my mind dared not consciously picture any- 
thing of the sort. But in sleep the soul presented and laid bare all 
that was hidden in the heart, with the utmost accuracy, in a com- 
plete picture.” Dostoevsky shows how his hidden unconscious was 
revealed in the dream. During the waking moments no inkling 
came of his base thoughts. An interesting side light is shown by 
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the note in parenthesis regarding the letter. This letter he could 
use as a weapon, in an underhanded way, to force certain persons to 
do certain acts against their will. He had no such thought in his 
conscious mind. He was going to destroy the letter and so prevent 
any harm, but, as he states, he would unconsciously reach for the 
letter, which was sewed in his pocket. He recalled, after his dream 
how he used to smile in a strange way when he performed this 
involuntary act which was guided by his’ unconscious. His emo- 
tional reactions were revealed and if he had been asked why he 
was smiling, even dur* ¢ the act, he would have been unable to 
answer. 

Acts of this character are common in everyday life and fre- 
quently they will reveal many unconscious secrets to an analyst 
who is watchful. Small gestures, errors, and forgetfulness are all 
acts of deep significance and worthy of attention in revealing the 
deeply hidden complexes which cause them to occur. 

These longings were hidden in his latent desires. but his waking 
heart had no knowledge of his real feelings. It was the struggle 
between the conscious and the unconscious. How true to Freud. 
How disappointing to those who insist that the exploration of the 
unconscious is a waste of time, expensive, and even criminal when 
done in young subjects. It is hardly fair to put Dostoevsky against 
the mediocre reactionary obstructionists. 


KOROLEN KO 


A wishfulfillment dream similar to Dostoevsky’s is related by 
Korolenko (7). This he calls Makar’s dream. Makar lived in 
Siberia. Makar, we are told, is spoken of in Russian proverbs as 
the stepchild of fate; in fact, an allegorical figure taken by Koro- 
lenko through the maze of an elaborate dream. Unhappy and dis- 
contented on a feast day, which the Russians respect greatly, he 
leaves his wife and goes to the village. He goes in search of alco- 
hol that he may take the edges away from the discomforts he had 
encountered in his ill-shaped world. He sells wood to be delivered 
in the future, mortgages his future. . . . He is soon drunk. Then 
he dreams. With great skill Korolenko takes Makar back through 
the happenings of the day as they would befall. Back he goes to 
his wife for an expected beating and then away to the traps to 
gather in a fox skin that he may pay for the lost rouble he spent 
for brandy. He quarrels with his neighbor—the fox escapes—then 
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things grow a bit fantastic. He is surrounded by animals, a rabbit 
laughs at him, partridges come from their holes to stare at him, 
the ptarmigan and foxes look scornfully at Makar. He dies as did 
Dostoevsky in his dream. Ivan, a priest who had died four years 
ago, comes for him, just as some one came for Dostoevsky to take 
him for a voyage among the stars. These two go to the great Taion, 
or the chief of the Yakouts. They go that Makar may be judged. 
As they were making their weird journey the trees stepped aside 
to let them pass and they left no tracks in the snow. Makar is 
warned that he must be careful about his thoughts for he will pay 
dearly for them. This no doubt is an allusion to the government 
trying to control the ideas of the people. On the journey he 
encounters a Tartar who is riding a horse which Makar recognizes 
as one stolen from him many years ago. The Tartar is willing 
enough to return the animal, for he has been riding him all these 
years and never advancing a step. But the guide warns Makar 
and he does not take the horse, for he wishes to go and find what 
fate has in store for him. On parting the priest tells Makar that 
when the Tartar had asked for some tobacco he should have given 
it to him, for if he had done so he would have been forgiven for 
one hundred sins. But now it was too late. Makar on learning 
this became very angry and demanded, “ What is the use of having 
priests? You pay your tithes and duties, and they cannot even 
touch you when you ought to let a Tartar have a leaf of tobacco 
in order to obtain forgiveness for your sins. It is no joke .. . one 
hundred sins and all that for one leaf!” After many adventures 
Makar reached the place where he was to be judged. When they 
heard from what region he had come they ordered the big scale 
on which his earthly actions were to be weighed. When he was 
brought before the Taion his heart was heavy for he suddenly re- 
membered his whole life down to the slightest incidents, each stroke 
of his axe, each time he had cheated someone, each drink of brandy. 
This reminds us of the dictum of Freud that nothing is really ever 
forgotten, only it is pushed into the unconscious. 

After an argument with the Taion he tells him of all the things 
he had done on earth, the wood he had cut down, the corn he had 
sown. Naturally Makar exaggerates his exploits. Then his sins 
were weighed. It was finally decided that he was a cheat, a lazy 
fellow and a drunkard, and he was to become a horse and draw 
the carriage of the cruelest man in the community. 
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Makar finally complained of the unjust sentence. He would 
not obey. He was not afraid of work or of being a horse for the 
horses received oats after their work. He had always been over- 
worked but never had received oats. The ispravniki and justices 
and starostads always demanded taxes, and the priests their tithes. 
Hunger and misery had driven him from one place to another, he 
had suffered from the droughts and the cold. He had lived like 
the cattle. His oldest son became a~soldier and he did not know 
what had become of him. The brandy he had drunk had been 
diluted and doctored. He had exaggerated somewhat as to the 
amount of work he had done, but had he not done enough? He 
had worked through his wife’s illness and while she was dead 
awaiting burial. . . 

Some find registered in this dream a protest against the gov- 
ernment, the Church, and the army. We find it told in a manner 
that could not be complained of by the censor, just as in our 
dreams we find the material which it is difficult for us to handle 
frankly and consciously presented to the censor, who guards our 
conscious mind, distorted, disguised, symbolized and transposed. 

In the dream Makar finally realizes his frank wishfulfillment 
for he touches the heart of the Taion who sees the injustice of his 
earthly life and promises that he shall have justice in his domain. 
So Korolenko was able to present his dream to the Russian people 
and not irritate the censor as Freud calls him—the guardian of 
sleep—of security. Eventually, however, the Russian people did 
awaken and whether it was the analysis of this dream and many 
similar ones that caused them to make their change it is difficult 
as yet to say. Perhaps an important role had been played by just 
such simple devices. 


GOGOL 


Gogol (8), the father of modern Russian fiction, tells of a 
dream where a man is about to be married but there are some con- 
flicts in his unconscious as shown by the content of the dream. 
“When Sponka was about to marry he had a dream. He dreamed 
that he went in his bedroom and there, instead of a single bed, 
there stood a double bed, and on this bed sat his wife. He turned 
around on a chair and saw another wife. Downhearted, Sponka 
ran into the garden and took off his hat. In his hat there was a 
wife. He reached for a handkerchief to wipe the sweat from his 
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brow and in his pocket found a wife. In short wherever he 
turned there was a wife.” The poor fellow evidently did not 
relish the problem of never again being alone. 


PusHKIN 


In a semihistorical tale (9), which is supposed to be more or less 
biographical, Pushkin tells of having a dream while riding in 
a kabitka. The dream follows his being rescued when he had 
lost his way in a blizzard and while he is being conducted to a 
place of refuge. His interpretation of the dream as being of a 
prophetic nature can hardly be accepted in the light of what is 
known from dream interpretation. He tells us that his mind was 
in a condition when reality and phantasy became confused in the 
vague sensations attending the first stage of drowsiness. (Hypna- 
gogic.) I will give the dream in full for it contains much material 
of a rather classical nature. 

“It seemed to me that the storm still continued, and that we 
were wandering about the wilderness of snow. All at once I 
caught sight of a gate and we entered the courtyard of our 
mansion. My first thought was a fear that my father would be 
angry with me for my voluntary return to the paternal roof, and 
regard it as an act of intentional disobedience. With a feeling of 
uneasiness I sprang out of the kabitka, and saw my mother coming 
down the steps to meet me, with a look of deep affliction upon 
her face. 

“* Hush!’ she said to me; ‘ your father is at the point of death, 
and wishes to take leave of you.’ Struck with awe, I followed her 
into the bedroom. I looked about me; the room was dimly lighted, 
and round the bed stood several persons with sorrow stricken coun- 
tenances. I approached very gently; my mother raised the curtain 
and said, ‘ Andrei Petrovich Petrousha has arrived; he has returned 
because of your illness; give him your blessing.’ I knelt down and 
fixed my eyes upon the face of the sick man. But what did I see? 
Instead of my father, I saw lying in the bed a black bearded peasant, 
who looked at me with an expression of gaiety upon his counte- 
nance. Greatly perplexed I turned round to my mother and said 
to her: ‘What does all this mean? This is not my father. Why 
should I ask this peasant for his blessing?’ ‘It is all the same, 
Petrousha,’ replied my mother; ‘he is your stepfather; kiss his 
hand and let him bless you.’ I would not consent to it. Then the 
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peasant sprang out of bed, grasped the axe which hung at his back, 
and commenced flourishing it about on every side. I wanted to 
run away, but I could not; the room began to get filled with dead 
bodies. I kept stumbling against them, and my feet continually 
slipped in pools of bood. The dreadful peasant called out to me in a 
gentle voice, saying: ‘Do not be afraid; come and receive my 
blessing.’ 

“Terror and doubt took possession of me. ... At that mo- 
ment I awoke.” 

This is one of the most interesting dreams of the series. Nat- 
urally it contains a great deal of secondary dream elaboration, 
but at the same time there are many points about it that give it the 
character of a real dream as presented in an ordinary analysis. 
There are just enough events impossible to reality ; the filling of the 
room with dead bodies, for no special reason, not having a cause 
and effect factor such as we would expect from a tale based on 
reality. 

Of interest are the QC*dipus complex, the getting rid of the 
father, and the replacement of the father with the virile carefree 
bandit he has just met and then his final identification with this 
bandit. This is a typical foster parent phantasy. The interpreta- 
tion could be carried on at great length for many of the symbols in 
this dream are over-determined. This we know from a study of 
Pushkin’s conscious background. I will leave this interesting dream 
with these few interpretations. Perhaps some more enterprising 
analyst will find it worth while to follow this dream to a more 
profound source. For Pushkin is one of the majestic characters 
in Russian literature, and Russian literature has done much to 
influence the contemporary English literature of today. This is 
admitted by men like George Bernard Shaw (10) and many others. 
The great difficulty until the present time has been the paucity of 
Russian works that have been translated into English. They have 
much to offer us and literature of every type and description. A 
wealth of charming legends and folk lore, realism stronger than 
Zola’s and works of phantasy as charming as Dunsany’s. They 
present us with symbolic plays by Chekhov and Andreyev, full of a 
vigor more powerful than Ibsen and as fundamental. They give 
us finished tales by men like Turgenev and the perfectly worked 
out novels of Tolstoi. Then we find Kuprin and Gorky exploring 
the depths of the downtrodden and flinging their findings at us with 
all the realism they have gathered from the muck. 
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It is also interesting to find Russian authors who present sym- 
bolic plays and at the same time they do not lose sight of reality and 
are able to portray this reality with the same skill that they show 
in handling works of phantasy. But let us return to the dreams we 
find in their literature, for I have yet some of the most interesting 
to present. 


TCHERNYCHEWSKY 


His unusual book (11) written in 1862 contains many in- 
teresting psychological situations, which are worthy of extensive 
discussion. Of these, however, I shail consider only the use the 
author has made of the dream. He has given several rather graphic 
dream pictures and most interesting of all he has attempted an 
analysis of these dreams on the basis that they contained a wish- 
fulfillment. In addition he has in his attempted analysis considered 
the conscious background of the dreamer. It is a rather difficult 
task for the analyst in this instance, for the hero is an interested 
party and not an impartial spectator. He is vitally concerned for 
he is destined to discover if the dreamer, his wife, is still in love with 
him. Unlike the physician in Schnitzler’s comedy (12) who when 
he has an opportunity to discover, by resorting to hypnotism, if his 
wife really loves him, he does not lack the courage to find out the 
true state of affairs. 

The woman of the story, before she married, had a rather hard 
time of it at home. Her surroundings were anything but de- 
sirable. Her immoral mother wanted to dispose of her to the 
highest bidder, which happened to be a man she loathed. At this 
point her dream was as follows: 

“Verotchka dreamed that she was shut up in a dark and damp 
cellar. Suddenly the door opened and she found herself at liberty 
in the country. She began to run about joyfully, saying to herself: 
How did I keep from dying in the cellar?’ And again she ran 
about and gamboled. But suddenly she felt a stroke of paralysis. 
‘How is it that paralysis has fallen upon me?’ thought she; ‘ only 
old people are subject to that, old people and not young girls.’ 

“* Young girls also are subject to it,’ cried a voice. ‘As for you, 
you will be well, if I but touch you with my hand. You see, there 
you are, cured; arise.’ ‘Who speaks thus to me? And how well 
I feel! The illness has quite gone.’ Verotchka arose; again she 
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began to run about and play, saying to herself: ‘How was I able 
to endure the paralytic stroke? Undoubtedly because I was born a 
paralytic, and did not know how to walk and run. If I had known 
how, I never could have endured to be without power.’ But she 
sees a young girl coming. How strange she is! Her expression 
and manners are constantly changing; by turns she is English 
and French, then she becomes German, Polish, and finally Russian, 
then English again, Russian again—and yet why do her features 
always remain the same? An English girl does not resemble a 
French girl, nor a German a Russian. She is by turns, imperious, 
docile, joyful, sad, gentle, angry, and her expression always indi- 
cates the feeling of the moment. But she is always good, even when 
she is angry. That is not all; she suddenly begins to improve; her 
face takes on a new charm with every moment, and, approaching 
Verotchka, she says to her ‘ Who are you?’ 

““Formerly he called me Vera Pavlovna; now he calls me 
‘my friend.’ 

“*Ah! it is you, the Verotchka who has formed an affection 
for me.’ 

“*Yes, I love you much; but who are you?’ 

“*T am the sweetheart of your sweetheart.’ 

“*Of which sweetheart ?’ 

“*T do not know, I am not acquainted with my sweethearts. 
They know me, but I cannot know them for I have many. Choose 
one of them, never take one elsewhere!’ 

““*T have chosen’ . 

“*T have no need of his name; I do not know them, but I say 
to you again, choose only among them. I wish my sisters and my 
sweethearts to choose each other exclusively. Were you not shut 
up in a cellar? Were you not paralyzed?’ 

wey 

‘““* Are you not free now?’ 

ah 

“*Tt is I who delivered you, who cured you. Remember that 
there are many who are not yet delivered, who are not yet cured. 
Go, deliver them and cure them! Will you do it?’ 

“*T will do it. But what is your name? I wish to know it.’ 

“*T have many names. I tell to each the name by which he is 
known to me. As for you, call me Love of Mankind. That is 
my real name; but there are not many people who know it. You, 
at least, shall call me so.’ 
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“Then Verotchka found herself in the city. She saw a cellar 
where young girls were shut up. She touched the lock, the lock 
fell; she said to the young girls: ‘Go out,’ and they went out. She 
saw them in a chamber where lay young girls who had been 
paralyzed; she said to them ‘Arise’ and they arose and all 
ran into the country, lighthearted and laughing. Verotchka fol- 
lowed them, and in her happiness cried out, 

“* How pleasant it is to be with them! How sad it was to be 
alone!’” 

In this rather extensive dream we find many entangling situa- 
tions, some having to do with the young girl’s own difficulties and 
also her desire to impart an idealistic freedom for other girls in her 
own position. We see her wish for freedom fulfilled and herself 
going about giving freedom to others who are oppressed as she was. 
There is also a strong revolutionary sentiment expressed behind the 
symbolism. We are shown the international character of suffering 
and emotions. We are told that the same economic factors are at 
work in maintaining the status of woman on the basis of a chattel. 
We are shown that the emotional reaction of all the girls irrespec- 
tive of their nationality is the same. The ideal figure “ Love of 
Mankind” is the symbol for the old Russian revolutionary ideal 
upon which their movement was based. There are also many 
evident sex symbols portrayed in the dream and her own personal 
problems are drawn as well. The author has overdetermined his 
symbols, and justly so, for we find this holds in dream and phantasy 
life. The dark cellar may be interpreted to mean her own family 
life as well as the hole in which all girls of her class find themselves 
when they try to emancipate themselves and follow the dictates 
of their own hearts. The liberator may be taken to mean the 
young man who finally liberates her and who also stands as a 
symbol for the revolutionary movement in Russia at that time. 

The story goes on to prove her wishfulfillment, for she estab- 
lishes a communal workshop in which the girls receive all the 
earnings. They are not exploited and in this new ideal economic 
existence they are able more nearly to follow the dictates of their 
hearts. She establishes in a small way a codperative shop. But 
I am leaving out a rather amusing dream, one the girl’s mother has 
after her daughter’s marriage. Her daughter has not married 
the man of her mother’s choice; in fact, her original intention was 
to sell her daughter to a wealthy young blood. In this way the 
handsome girl would have been his mistress and the old lady would 
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have profited well by the sale. She, the old lady, had had no 
scruples about selling her own body from time to time to augment 
the family purse, which she kept herself, so why should she have 
any scruples about selling her daughter? In fact, it was a far less 
personal affair. At any rate she had the following dream about 
her new son-in-law to pacify her in her dissatisfied state: 

‘“*She was seated near a window, and she saw a carriage, a 
splendid carriage, passing in the street, this carriage stopped, and 
out of it got a beautiful lady followed by a gentleman, and they 
entered her room and the lady said to her: ‘See mamma, how richly 
my husband dresses me! This lady was Verotchka. Maria Alex- 
avna looked at her. The material of Verotchka’s dress was really 
of the most expensive sort. Verotchka said: ‘The material alone 
cost five hundred roubles, and that is a mere bagatelle, Mamma, for 
us; of such dresses I have a dozen, and here is something that costs 
still more, see my fingers!’ And Maria Alexavna looked at Ver- 
otchka’s fingers, and saw rings set with huge diamonds! ‘This 
ring, Mamma, cost ten thousand roubles . . . all these things are 
just nothing at all, for us, the really precious stuff is in my pocket. 
See this pocketbook how it is swollen! It is full of hundred rouble 
notes. Well, this pocketbook is for you.’. 

“*You know well, my dear son Sergueitch, how to make my 
daughter and our whole family happy; but where do you get so 
much wealth?’ 

“*]T have bought the liquor selling monopoly, Mamma.’ 

“ And on waking Alexavna said to herself: ‘ Truly, he must go 
into the business of liquor selling.’ ” 

So we see she not only had her son-in-law providing for her 
daughter, in her wish, her dream, but giving her purses filled with 
money. She also had hin: engaged in the business of selling liquor, 
for she wanted him to come down to her level, so he would not look 
down upon her and upon her rather dubious dealings. As a phy- 
sician he made little money and had few prospects. Of necessity 
she had to change all this and she did—in her dream. 


VERA’s SECOND DREAM 


Vera’s second dream is a long one. In it are many symbolized 
versions of the political, economic, and material conditions in Rus- 
sia. The politics in some measure had a more or less local aspect 
but on the whole the underlying philosophical thoughts which are 
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expressed have a universal basis, just as the emotions of man the 
world over, while they may have diverse manifestations have at 
bottom a common root. As a result of this the symbolic interpreta- 
tions to which they are subject are universal. Just as man is 
anatomically the same fundamentally, so he is the some emotion- 
ally. There are variants due to heredity, environment and culture. 
But the phallic symbol is the same, anatomically and in its symbolic 
characterization: so with the birth phantasy. 

There is enough material in the entire dream to furnish text for 
a book, but I will only attempt to give a small portion of it and not 
even attempt an interpretation of the parts quoted, 

From the first part of Vera’s dream all disappears and she finds 
herself face to face with her mother who assumes a scornful ex- 
pression. 

“Vera Pavlova, you are an educated person; you are so pure, so 
noble,” said Maria Alexavna (her mother) in a tone of irony; “you 
are so good; and I, a gross and wicked drunkard, the person to be 
talking to you?) You, Vera Pavlova, have a bad mother, but tell 
me, if you please, Madam, about what your mother has been 
troubled? About daily bread? . . . you have heard bad words; you 
have seen wicked and corrupt conduct, but tell me, if you please, 


what the object was. Was it a futile, senseless object?. . . But you 
are ashamed of having so bad a woman for a mother? Well I am 
a sorceress. . . therefore, I can realize your desire. . . your wicked 


mother has disappeared; there is a good mother for your daughter ; 
look !” 

In this portion of the dream it is evident that Vera is grappling 
with a conflict of her past life. First she tries to justify her 
mother’s actions in regard to herself on the grounds that she was 
forced into a life of wickedness on account of the struggle for 
bread; she further rationalizes that her mother’s ultimate aim was 
for her own happiness. Failing to satisfy her conflicting emotions 
of resentment, against her mother for the unhappiness which she 
has caused ; disappointment in the reflection of her ego in one of her 
ancestors, and direct hatred due to the Electra complex, she finally 
does away with her mother, the mother that was and replaces her by 
the foster mother created by the power vested in the all powerful 
mother, that is, her mother’s sorcery. 

The scene changes again and she is with her new mother. They 
are living in a dirty hovel surrounded by filth and clothed in rags, 
this the result of her mother’s being good instead of unscrupulous 
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as she was in reality. So we see the conflict continued. Then we 
have a series of adventures in this new environment. While they 
go to show the personal conflict of the young girl, again the symbolic 
situation is overdetermined and the author attempts to portray con- 
ditions as they exist under similar conditions in reality. During 
this period the following occurs. 

“Two months later. How two months have slipped away in a 
single moment! On a chair is seated an officer. On the table in 
front of the officer a bottle, and it is she, Verotchka (the diminu- 
tive of Vera) upon the officer’s knees! 

“Two months more slip by in a moment. On a sofa is seated a 
lady. Before the lady stands Verotchka.” 

“And do you know how to iron, Verotchka?” 

“Yes I know how.” 

“ .. you are of gentle birth, my dear? I cannot take you. 
What kind of a servant would you make? Go, my dear, I cannot 
take you.” 

“ Verotchka is in the street 
‘“*Mamzelle, Mamzelle!” says some drunken youth, “Where are 


”° 


vou going? I will escort you.” 

Verotchka runs to throw herself in the Neva. 

These episodes may on careless observation be said to belie the 
statement that the dream is the wishfulfillment. But only on care- 
less observation. In the first place Vera was in the midst of many 
serious conflicts. She was projecting these horrid pictures in her 
dream in an effort to justify her mother’s harsh behavior. These 
possibilities were suggested by her in her dream as being the result 
of a situation which would have occurred had her mother been 
otherwise than she was. 

In the argument which follows between mother and daughter 
after this episode the following occurs: 

“e.. You dream of the good, but, if I had not been wicked, 
you would never have known what the good is. Do you under- 
stand? It all comes from me; vou are my daughter, mind. I am 
your mother!’ 

“Verotchka weeps and shudders. 

“*'What do you wish of me, Mamma? I cannot love you.’ 

‘““*Do I ask you to love me?’ 

“*T should at least like to esteem you but I cannot do that 
either.’ 
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“*Do I need your esteem?’ 

“*What do you wish of me?’ 

“Be grateful, without loving or esteeming me, ingrate that you 
are. I am wicked; is there any chance for love? I am dishonest; 
is there any chance for esteem? But you should understand, that, 
if I were not what I am, you too would not be what you are. You 
are honest because | have been dishonest. You are good for the 
reason that I have been wicked. Understand, and be grateful.’” 

Here again she is torn between hatred and remorse for having 
hated in the past. And she tries to justify her present condition, 
one of understanding and making progress on the circumstance of 
the past. These excuses work out very well on a basis of logic, but 
what rationalizations of an agile mind, which is not too distorted, 
do not? Their flexible plausibility keeps the creators of the ration- 
alizations away from the deeper emotional feelings that they do not 
care to face. Here it is only a question of the daughter’s hatred of 
an evil old woman, but her culture has taught her that this hatred, 
as well as the other buried hatreds which arose from a sexual cause 
were wrong—that the sexual conflict itself was wrong and, there- 
fore, everything in connection with it should be buried, buried 
deeply in the unconscious. Only when the vigil of the censor was 
relaxed could they come to the surface and then they must be care- 
fully disguised and at times distorted. This then was a safety valve, 
but it was not enough, for there were other conflicts and, as so fre- 
quently happens, as she did not know what was going on, in her 
own mind, a neurotic state developed, as occurs in the neuroses. In 
some somatic manifestations would result from the same causes. 
These might take the form of a simple pain in the epigastrium, or 
result in a more definite escape by the route of some chronic in- 
capacitating ailment, or it might take the form of a complete escape, 
suicide by tuberculosis or any other deadly disease. The manifold 
types are too numerous to describe, for Nature is bountiful in her 
weapons of destruction, which in cases such as these can be turned 
to self-destruction. Suicide by shooting or hanging is a conscious 
method, but by some insidious disease an unconscious method. As 
we explore the unconscious we learn that it is not alone a dressing 
room for symbolizing unsatisfactory figures but a busy workshop 
ever creating. The works of its creation, even when an escape is 
planned, may either be constructive and give origin to works of art 
or destructive turning outward or inward as the occasion demands, 
but it is ever the work of the complex and little known unconscious. 
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VerRA’s THirD DREAM 


In introducing this third. dream, the author tells that Lopouch- 
off, Vera’s husband, had noticed no change in his wife and in speak- 
ing of Vera he states that she did not notice anything either, when 
she was herself. “ But she had a dream.’’ These words imply that 
the dream revealed to her what she really was when “herself” 
and the self in her that did not note a change was only the conscious 
self and not the unconscious self which was revealed by the dream. 
In the dream she wonders why a sort of ennui has come over her. 
Kirsanoff, a dear friend of her husband’s and a friend of hers, has 
been inattentive of late. Then in great detail the conflict of the 
attentions of the two men are contrasted. The dream is told splen- 
didly, just as it would actually occur. The scenes are shifted and 
strange settings are made use of and unusual characters appear to 
present the overflowing unconscious material. In her conscious life 
the conflict would be unbelievable to her if she would frankly face 
it. How could she love this man who was a friend of her hus- 
band’s? It was not conceivable and, therefore, must be repressed 
into the unconscious. Finally in the dream they all go to the 
opera, after the conflict about the two men. Bosio, an opera singer, 
speaks to her. No it is not Bosio but De Merick. She cannot 
establish the identity. The visitor is now in her boudoir. He 
tells her he has come to read her diary. But she has no diary. 
He shows her a diary. She is astonished, it is written in her own 
handwriting. She is told to read the last page. She reads: 
“ Again it happens that I remain alone entire evenings.” A hand 
pierces the curtains without opening the curtains and comes in 
contact with other lines and commands her to read. She finds 
that she now grows weary in her solitude when formerly she did 
not. Again she is told to read, and finds she is happy on a 
voyage when her husband went with her. As the hand stretches 
forth new lines appear asking why her husband does not more 
frequently accompany her. On being told to turn another page 
she finds that her husband is so busy working for her he does 
not find time. He gives more time to others than to her. On 
reading further she finds it told that in the company of the uni- 
versity students she is very gay and happy. She finds it written 
that she wants to be a little girl again, so she cannot be happy 
always with the students. She now wants to face the problems 


of serious thoughts and labor. Again and again the hand appears 
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and Vera reads about the various problems in her present life— 
still unconsciously. She finds that she loves D. her husband, be- 
cause he has enabled her to leave her cellar (her former life). 

Finally she has a struggle with the ever pointing hand that com- 
mands her to read on. She is fearful but at last she reads: “Do I 
really love him because he delivered me from my cellar? No, I love 
not him but my deliverence.” The apparition laughs and tells her 
she does not love her husband; she has written this in her own hand 
in her diary. 

When she awakens from her dream, after cursing the hand, the 
hand which revealed the truth to her, she calls to her husband in 
terror and tells him she had a dream in which she no longer loved 
him. “But whom do you love, if not me?” he asked her. “ Yes, 
I love you; but caress me, embrace me! I love you, and you I wish 
to love.” 

The author goes on to show that she will not face her uncon- 
scious, even as it is revealed in her dream. She wonders what it 
all may mean. She clings more than ever to her husband. She tries 
to make herself believe she loves her husband. She insists that she 
should not have had this dream, for she does not like to recall it. 
For the time being they are nearer together than ever before. 

But events gradually shape themselves and finally both of them 
come to the realization that the dream revealed the true state of 
affairs. This, after a vain appeal from Vera asking her husband 
to save her from herself as he had saved her from others before. 

Later her husband attempts to analyze the dream. He real- 
izes it is not for him to consider whether she loved him or not. 
That was her affair. Of her emotions she was no more the mis- 
tress than he was the master. These things would clear up of 
themselves. His duty was to analyze the cause of the presenti- 
ment. He began to examine his way of living and that of his 
wife. He attempted to trace the dream back to its cause. ‘‘ The 
cause of her thoughts must be sought in the circumstances which 


gave rise to her dream. Some connection must be found be- 


tween the cause of the dream and its substance.” Here we find 
an attempt made at an analysis of the symbols in dreams and in 
the relationship to the conscious background in life and the con- 
flicts which are presented in life. The dream is to serve as an 
index to the real thoughts of the person and what the real desires 
may be. The elementary processes are clearly understood by 
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Tchernychewsky. He realizes that the dream is a wishfulfillment 
and that symbols are used for situations that are found in our 
everyday existence. He finally deciphers the dream as skilfully 
as he has told it. There are many other situations in Tcherny- 
chewsky’s book of profound psychological import but I will not 
take these up at present for it is only the dream material that I 


wish to consider now. 


KUPRIN 


One of the best known writers in Russia and least known in 
America is Kuprin. He has written many stories of great power 
and psychological understanding. The following dream is taken 
from one of his most popular stories, The Witch (14). I will not 
attempt an explanation for the story is an involved one and the 
dream contains practically all the difficulties which beset the chief 
character. 

“Hardly had I been touched by a drowsy slumber, when strange, 
grotesque, painfully motley dreams began to play with my inflamed 
brain. Every dream was filled with tiny microscopic details, which 
piled up and clutched each other in ugly chaos. Now I seemed to 
be packing some boxes, colored with stripes and of fantastic form, 
taking small ones out of the big, and from the small still smaller. I 
could not by any means interrupt the unending labor, although it 
had long been disgusting to me. Then there flashed before my eyes 
with stupefying speed long bright stripes from the wallpaper, and 
with amazing distinctness I saw on them, instead of patterns, whole 
garlands of human faces, beautiful, kind and smiling, then horribly 
grimacing, thrusting out their tongues, showing their teeth, and roll- 
ing their eyes. Then I entered in a confused and extraordinarily 
complicated abstract dispute with Yarmola (his servant). Every 
minute the arguments which we brought up against each other 
became subtler and more profound, separate words and even in- 
dividual letters of words suddenly took on a mysterious and un- 
fathomable meaning, and at the same time I was seized by a revolt- 
ing terror of the unknown, unnatural force that wound out one 
monstrous sophism after another out of my brain and would not 
let me break off the dispute which had long been loathsome to 
me. 

“Tt was like a seething whirlwind of human and animal figures, 
landscapes, things of the most wonderful forms and colors, words 
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and phrases whose meaning was apprehended by every sense... . 
But the strange thing was that I never lost sight of a bright regular 
circle reflected on to the ceiling by the lamp with the scorched green 
shade. And somehow I knew that within the indistinct line of that 
quiet circle was concealed a silent, monotonous, mysterious, terrible 
life, yet more awful and impressive than the mad chaos of my 
dreams.” 

You may well ask why it is I take so much trouble to cite these 
dreams. It is not that there is a paucity of dreams. We all have 
dreams. Dreams have appeared in literature for ages past. The 
Bible is replete with them and interpretations are offered freely. 
But I contend that in Russian literature the meaning of the dream 
was more clearly understood than in any other literature. They 
understood the use of the symbol in its relation to everyday life 
for they were constantly making use of it in their carefully cen- 
sored writings. Their constant conscious use of symbolic writ- 
ing familiarized them with the symbol when they encountered it in 
their own unconscious dream material. They understand in a 
measure the underlying mechanism for they were skilful in por- 
traying their political wishfulfillments as I have shown in the 
dreams of Dostoevsky and Korolenko and they used the same 
mechanism in portraying the difficulties which beset a marital re- 
lationship and the hidden emotional life which attempted to elude 


the censor in the dream of Vera. 


TURGENEV 


Some readers may object to giving Turgenev a place among 
Russian authors. However in some of his work he is completely 
Russian. In a consideration of his phantasy story called The 
Dream (17) I trust my readers will be indulgent and allow me 
to include him in this series. In this story the conscious material 
forms a splendid background to the well described dream. The 
entire story is carefully welded together. The dreamer, an adoles- 
cent youth of seventeen, was living with his mother at a seaside 
town. When the boy was seven his father died. He was well 
remembered. The boy adored his mother and she loved him. I 
should like to tell the entire story for it shows a remarkable 
foster parent phantasy. The mother loved her son but there were 
moments when she repulsed him, when his presence was not endur- 
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able to her. She felt an involuntary [unconscious or rather an 
unconscious rationalization] aversion. Afterwards she was hor- 
rified and blamed herself with tears, pressed him to her heart 
[ambivalence]. ... He tries to explain these antagonistic feel- 
ings by outbursts of wicked and criminal passions which arose in 
him from time to time. These evil outbursts were never coincident 
with the movements of aversion. His mother always wore black. 

The mother concentrated every thought and care on her son. 
The author’s insight into the situation is shown by his saying 
“That sort of relation between parents and children is not always 
good for the children [it never is] ... it is rather apt to be 
harmful to them. Besides, I was my mother’s only son . . . and 
only children generally grow up a onesided way . . . I held aloof 
from people altogether ... I liked best reading, solitary walks 
and, dreaming, dreaming.” Here we have an excellent example 
of a beginning introversion, a withdrawal from the world of 
reality that he might form, in phantasy at least, that perfect 
union—with the mother. ‘I used to sleep a good deal at all times, 
and dreams played an important part in my life; I used to have 
dreams almost every night. I did not forget them. I tried to 
divine their secret meaning.” He then goes on to tell, at some 
length, of a dream which perplexed him: 

“TI dreamed I was going along a narrow, ill paved street, be- 
tween stone houses of many stories, with pointed roofs. I was 
looking for my father, who was not dead but for some reason or 


other hiding away from us and living in one of these very houses.” 


He finally made his way into a little room with two round windows. 
His father was in a dressing gown smoking a pipe. The man 
was not like his real father and was displeased at being discovered. 
He finally disappeared as in a fog, muttering like a bear. Later 
as he was passing a café he saw the man of his dream—his father. 
He asked himself if he were asleep, but it was daylight and this 
was not a phantom. At times he fancied that he imagined this, 
that there was really no resemblance; that he had given way to 
a half unconscious trick of the imagination. Put he was convinced 
that this was his dream father before him. He then describes the 
meeting and his prophetic “dream” is apparently fulfilled. He 
finally went home and found that his mother had been through 
a violent emotional experience. (Which he attributed to a visit 
of his dream father.) Then his mother tells her son a story 
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of a woman who, shortly after her marriage, had been attacked 
under rather dramatic circumstances, while her husband, whom 
she dearly loved, was away. He had her marriage ring taken 
away from her by this stranger. This man had entered the house 
by a secret panel. The woman (a friend of his mother’s?) then 
became a mother for the first time. This friend had lost her 
happiness, had been punished. By a slip of the tongue the mother 
reveals that the woman she had been describing to her son was 
herself. Then the boy seeks the mysterious stranger of the dream 
and disposes of him under rather peculiar circumstances for after 
he has slain him the body disappears and a doubt remains. But 
the tale has a satisfactory end for the image of the dread foster 
father is dissolved. ‘“‘I no longer ‘look for’ my father; but some- 
times I fancied—and even now I fancy—that I hear, as it were, 
distant wails, never silent, mournful plaints; they seem to sound 
somewhere behind a high wall; which cannot be crossed; they 
wring my heart, and I weep with closed eyes and am never able 
to tell what it is, whether it is a living man moaning, or whether 
I am listening to the wild, long-drawn-out how! of the troubled 
sea. And then it passes again into the muttering of some beast, 
and I fall asleep with anguish and horror in my heart.” The 


blending of phantasy and reality has been accomplished with 
consummate skill. 


CHEKHOV 


I will close by quoting from a letter written by Chekhov to Gri- 
gorovitch after he read one of his stories, a story written in the 
form of a dream. 

This letter was written in Moscow in 1887. 

““T have just read Karelin’s Dream and I am very much inter- 
ested to know how far the dream you describe is really a dream. 
I think your description of the workings of the brain and of the 
general feeling of a person who is asleep is psychologically correct 
and remarkably artistic. I remember I read two or three years ago 
a French story, in which the author described the daughter of a 
minister, and probably without himself suspecting it, gave a cor- 
rect medical description of hysteria. I thought at the time that an 
artist’s instinct may sometimes be worth the brains of a scientist, 
and that both have the same purpose, the same nature, and that 
perhaps in time as their methods become perfect, they are destined 
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to become one vast prodigious force which now it is difficult even 

to imagine. Karelin’s Dream has suggested to me similar thoughts, 

and today I willingly believe Buckle, who saw in Hamlet’s 
musings on the dust of Alexander the Great, Shakespeare’s knowl- 
edge of the law of transmutation of substance—i.e., the power of 

the artist to run ahead of the men of science. ... Sleep is a 

subjective phenomenon, and the inner aspect of it one can observe 

in oneself. But since the process of dreaming is the same in all 
men, every reader can, I think, judge Karelin by his own stand- 
ards, and every critic is bound to be subjective. 

“Another natural fact you have noticed is also extremely 
striking: Dreamers express their views in outbursts of an acute 
kind, with childish genuineness, like Karelin. Every one knows 
that people weep and cry out in their sleep much more often than 
they do in waking life. This is probably due to the lack of inhibi- 
tion in sleep and of the impulses that make us conceal things.” 

“The impulses that make us conceal things,” yes even from 
ourselves as Freud has so clearly shown. It would seem indeed 
that these artists were groping about and were very near the truth 
which was finally revealed by Freud. However, we must not for- 
get that Chekov was a physician and a very keen student of the 
underlying factors that control mankind. These men were much 
nearer the truth than many of the pseudo-scientists who insisted 
that the dream had little meaning, that it was analogous to the 
mutterings of the demented. Yet even these mutterings may have 
a very definite meaning if we will but make the effort to under- 
stand. 
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THE PARATAXES: A STUDY AND ANALYSIS OF CER- 
TAIN BORDERLINE MENTAL STATES 


By THoMAS VERNER MOooRE 
1. THE CLINICAL ENTITIES OF PSYCHIATRY 


The attempt to fit the war neuroses into the schema of the 
surgeon-general caused more than one psychiatrist to wonder what 
after all is to be understood by the clinical entities of psychiatry. 
Names have been used because of the necessity to label cases. If 
we ask ourselves why do we call this case /iysteria and that neu- 
rasthenia and another psychasthenia the answer is that the cases 
so labelled bear a certain resemblance to the disease pictures which 
various writers have made familiar to our minds. We must how- 
ever frankly admit that in many cases the picture that the patient 
presents is far from being identical with the classical type. In the 
war neuroses it usually fell short of the original. It did not pre- 
sent so many and such varied symptoms. It was not near so 
complex. It lacked the permanence and stability of its prototype. 

In the complex of symptoms that the case does present there 
are frequently several traits which, if attended to individually, 
would lead to different diagnostic standpoints. Thus in some cases 
if we regard the coarse tics and tremors we are inclined to think of 
hysteria, but when we listen to a story of fatiguability, irritability, 
asthenia and various pains and aches, we consider the possibility 
of neurasthenia. And perhaps after having diagnosed the case 
hysteria, the tremors disappear and the fatiguability, asthenia, 
etc., remain and we are inclined to think that our case was pri- 


marily one of neurasthenia on which was grafted certain hysterical 


symptoms. And so it happens that different men seeing a case 
at different times or even at the same time but from different 
points of view, disagree in their diagnoses. 

A sergeant in a statistical office once said to me: “ Psychiatrists 
are hopelessly at sea in their diagnoses. If a typhoid case goes 
from one ward to another or has another ward surgeon take care 
of him, he usually remains a case of typhoid till he dies or is 
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cured. But if a new ward surgeon turns in a report of psychiatrical 
cases that have been diagnosed by his predecessor, I am kept busy 
changing the accounts.” . 

Psychiatrists after all have not the same objective basis of 
agreement which make the diagnoses of the internist an organ- 
ically verifiable judgment. A disease picture in medicine is based 
on specific alterations found in definite organs and the reaction of 
these organs, in particular, and certain related organs to patholog- 
ical changes. 

Medical pathology is easily subdivided in accordance with the 
anatomy and physiology of organs and systems of organs. Clin- 
ical diagnosis has at its command a multiplicity of methods for 
studying the functional activity of these organs and systems. And 
so it happens that the disease picture in internal medicine is fairly 
definite and a skilful diagnosis is usually capable of verification. 

Psychiatry growing as it has on the foundation of medical 
science and practice, has always been striving towards the goal 
of definite mental diseases. And the attempt has been made to 
create a pathology of mind which will approach in some degree 
to the definiteness and concreteness of organic pathology: such 
terms as aboulia, hyperboulia, folie du raisonnement among French 
writers indicate a tendency to divide the mind into certain organic 
units and to postulate that these units may be diseased just as the 
organs of the body. Thus also Ziehen, in his classification of 
mental diseases, presupposes a certain physiology of mind with 
organic units which, being affected individually, give rise to the 
clinical entities of psychiatry. 

There can be no doubt that we can classify and analyse our 
mental processes. There can be no doubt that these mental proc- 
esses are altered and profoundly affected in the various psychoses. 
There can be no doubt that the various psychoses differ in the 
degree in which they affect certain forms of mental function. 
But hitherto it has not been possible to associate the anatomy and 
pathology of mind with the pictures presented by the clinical en- 
tities of psychiatry in that same close bond of relationship which 
characterizes the union between pathology, anatomy, and clinical 
symptoms in internal medicine. 

The reason for this is that the diseases known to internal medi- 
cine are founded on pathological changes in organs and systems 


of organs. The diseases of the mind, on the contrary, are not 
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abnormalities of the part, but of the whole. They are the results 
of a conflict between the individual and his environment. They 
affect the whole mental personality and not some special circum- 
scribed area of his psychic life. When an individual succumbs in 
the conflict, which is the source and origin of his psychosis, he 
does so only after a warfare in which every mental power has 
been engaged. His trouble is not limited to his emotions or his will 
or his power of judgment and reasoning or to his power of atten- 
tion, but the storm of conflict reverberates through his whole men- 
tal being. Even the paranoiac who keeps his so-called ‘* mono- 
mania” carefully concealed, impresses us nevertheless as queer. 
He has tender spots in his constitution which call forth emotional 
reactions out of all proportion to the insignificance of the insult. 
The more we study and analyze his character the more we see 
that a monomania in the sense of an isolated mental defect cut 
off from the rest of humanity does not exist. What we first 
thought was an encysted delusion sends its cancerous roots deep 
into the marrow of his mental being. ‘“ Melancholia,” which was 
once thought of as a disease of the emotions, has, as we know, a 
profound influence on the stream of thought and volitional activ- 


ity of the patient. Diseases of single mental functions, so far as 


we now know, do not exist and psychiatry, therefore, lacks and 
always will lack the background of correlation between symptom 
and function that gives to the clinical.entities of medicine their 
definite outlines. 

There has been an altogether undue importance laid upon the 
diagnosis of mental diseases. The reason for this is to be sought 
in the fact that psychiatrists are more dependent than they think 
on the ideals of clinicians, or that clinicians demand of psychi- 
atrists a certain conformity to their ideals and standards. Psy- 
chiatry, however, should run its own course for the relative im- 
portance of diagnosis and treatment in psychiatry are just the 
opposite of what they are in medicine. In medicine the matter of 
prime importance is a diagnosis. When this is made the treatment 
is generally a very simple and easy matter. Any physician can 
go to a book and find out what can be done if by chance he does 
not know already. In psychiatry, however, with the exception of 
a few exogenous psychoses, the matter of diagnosis is secondary. 
The diagnosis does not determine the treatment, on the contrary 
we often await the results of treatment before making our final 


diagnosis. 
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The psychiatrist must study first of all his patient. When he 
does so he will find—excepting in the exogenous psychoses—that 
a conflict in the individual between desire and its fulfillment—or 
between opposing trends of his own nature—lies at the root of 
the psychosis. The analysis of the patient’s behavior in the pres- 
ence of his difficulties will show us that he is reacting to the sit- 
uation in a manner characteristic of his personality. His behavior 
in fact can always be analyzed into a few characteristic modes of 
reaction. These modes of reaction are clear and evident. He 
who runs may read. They may be treated without ever raising 
the question as to whether or not their tout ensemble fits into the 
disease picture of this or that clinical entity of psychiatry. 


Consider for a moment the following case: 


Chaplain. Entered service June, 1918. Came to France August 6, 
and got to the front September 6. 

About the 8th of October his regiment went over the top. He had 
charge of the stretchers. Immediately after the excitement was over, 
Oct. 18, he collapsed, i.¢c., lost his strength, got weak, dragged his feet, 
seemed to want fresh air all the time. Had been under constant shell 
fire. The shells had burst very close to him. He ducked—small frag- 
ments hit him but never got through his clothes. He said that he 
found that it helped him to keep a mental picture of his wife and baby 
in mind. He made it a point to do this when he caught himself feeling 
the thing too much—also at night when memories of the field came up. 
It created a more pleasant intellectual atmosphere. To get the 
wounded, he says, to talk about their loved ones—always helps them. 
He never noticed any palpitation of his heart but the cigaret smok- 
ing in the dug-out brought on the intense feeling in his stomach. This 
condition lasted a week—then came long marches at night. These 
wore him out. He started on these marches Oct. 10. They kept up 
until about two days before he came to this hospital, Nov. 2. He felt 
himself getting more tired every day. He could not sleep at night. 
About Oct. 26 food commenced to bother him. The stomach was bloat- 
ed and he passed gas a great deal. He had pains in the back and head. 
One night he had fever (100° F.). His head was burning, his body 
freezing. That was the only fever he had. When the doctor wanted 
to send him back he asked to hang on. Thought he would make it all 
right. Oct. 31 fainted twice. Nov. 1 fainted again—just at break- 
fast. Ate a few bites—felt a quivering in his stomach—got up from 
table, felt faint and dizzy. Made for bunk and about the time he got 
there, fainted. One of the boys caught him and kept him from falling 
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to floor. Unconscious only instant. At other times “felt it com- 
ing” and threw himself on bed. No convulsions at all. Makes little 
of shell experience. Wants to get back to outfit. 

Personal and family history are negative. 

Subjective complaints at time of admission: (1) I have not been 
sleeping. (2) I am nervous, that is, I quiver at the sound of a sudden 
noise. (3) Taking food causes a nervous quiver in my stomach and 
then makes my head feel funny. 

Physical examination: Heart: no murmurs, not enlarged. Pulse 
102. Sinus arrythmia. Lungs: R. side—Increased V. F. and bron- 
chial breathing in supraclavicular fossa and first interpace. R. side at 
lower angle of scapula, increased V. F. and harsh breathing. Lower 
border of r. lung fixed. No rales. Abdomen negative. Nervous sys- 
tent negative. Thyroid not enlarged. Definite exophthalmos which 
patient says has always been present. No von Graefe. Temperature 
moasured twice a day for three days and occasionally thereafter, always 


normal. 


The problem before us here is complicated by physical symp- 
toms. We must decide how far the patient’s disability is due to 
organic disease. When we have done that let us suppose that we 
find a surplus which organic disease will not account for. The 


next problem before us is not whether we have here a case of 


hysteria or one of neurasthenia; but first and foremost, what is 
the patient’s conflict. He has indicated it by telling us that in 
the thick of battle the image of his wife and child came up to 
him, and that he tried to keep that image in mind in order to 
“create a more pleasant intellectual atmosphere.’ But the psy- 
chological conclusion of this attitude is: “if I want to get back 
to my wife and child, I must get out of the thick of battle.” At 
the same time he has “ good stuff” in him and wants to stick to 
his job. When the doctor wanted to send him back he asked to 
hang on. But the desire to do his duty is fighting against big 
odds: the fear of death and the desire to see his wife and child. 
His reaction to the conflict is one of withdrawal from unpleasant 
surroundings by incapacitation. First of all it magnifies the effects 
of fatigue. It disturbs his sleep. It brings on fainting spells. 
When he came to the hospital all vestige of a desire to go back 
to the front disappeared. He said he wanted to go back. But 
when assured that he could do so after a little rest, he immediately 
commenced to argue that it would take a long time. His com- 
plaints then increased. He was always very tired. The psycho- 
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therapeutic problem would have been a difficult one had it not 
been for the armistice. The diagnosis would not help us how- 
ever. but it does help us to know the nature of his conflict and 
the type of reaction by which he attempts to solve it. As in most 
of the war neuroses, the conflict and reaction of this patient did 
not lie very far below the surface. In the neuroses of civil life the 
problems are much more complicated. In order to understand 
them we must study the types of reaction of a human being when 
his desires are frustrated or through some combination of cir- 
cumstances, he comes into an intolerable situation. 


These reactions are the elements in the structure of our clin- 
ical entities. They exist before the full edifice of the psychoses 
is erected; and give rise to difficulties of diagnosis, when labels 
are required, in much the same way as if a clinician were to be 
asked for a prognosis and forced to say whether or not this co- 
ryza could develop into a pneumonia and if so, would it be a 
broncho-pneumonia or a lobar pneumonia. 

Seeing that these types of reaction exist and fade over by im- 
perceptible degrees from a normal grappling with the difficulties 
of life to the bizarre forms of the major psychoses, would it not 
be well for us to differentiate them clearly, and, for the purposes 
of classification and statistics, give them a definite name? 

These borderline mental states are too simple to be termed 
major psychoses or even to be classed with the vague psychoneuro- 
ses. Why not recognize them, therefore, and give them a spe- 
cific name and make no attempt to force ourselves to give a prog- 
nosis when what we want is an adequate term to express our diag- 
nosis. 

In proposing to pick out of the borderline .mental states a 
number of definite entities, we wish at the same time to point out 
the fact that we are only analyzing certain forms of human be- 
havior and giving to these forms a definite name. For it is well 
to accentuate the importance of understanding rather than of 
naming. But names, too, have their value, if they crystallize for 
us the chief elements in an interpretation. To facilitate this the 
following study of certain borderline cases is offered with ap- 
propriate names for conditions that every psychiatrist has met, 
but for which he has not had, in the past, satisfactory diagnostic 
terms. 
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2. THE PsyCHOTAXES 


The Name Psychotaxis—When a new name is proposed for 
scientific facts, it should always be with great reluctance and after 
long deliberation. Some authors have made their works difficult 
reading by yielding too readily to the impulse to create a new ter- 
minology. It is, consequently, with great hesitancy that the name 
psychotaxis is proposed for phenomena we are about to consider. 
It is hoped, however, that it will serve to unify a variety of facts 
which have much in common, and which, so far, have not yet 
been subsumed in any general schema of mental abilities. Many 
of these phenomena—the defense reactions, compensation, sub- 
limation—were unknown to the older psychologists, or at least were 
not subjected to scientific psychological analysis. They are terms 
which came with psychoanalysis, a movement which arose inde- 
pendently of scientific psychology, and which still remains a sep- 
arate trend of thought. Yet the two must be brought together 
and supplement each other by viewing their fields of mutual in- 
terest from different points of view. 

In choosing the term psychotaris, the attempt was made to 
make use of roots that are not wholly unfamiliar. Verworn used 
the Greek rdfs instead of tpdros to designate adjustments of animals 
to simple physical stimuli. Thus he speaks of phototaxis, thermo- 
taxis, galvanotaxis, etc. But the term tropism was in use, and 
there is no good reason for discarding it. In the present instance 
we wish a root to designate the tendency of the mind to adjust 
itself to pleasant and unpleasant situations. Though taxis sug- 
gests a passive arrangement rather than an active adjustment, those 
of us who have become familiar with its use to designate the 
movements of the protozoa will feel that no great violence is 
done if it is used to signify the mental adjustments of individuals 
to pleasant and unpleasant situations—especially since such reac- 
tions often consist in a rearrangement of one’s ideas in which 
some drop below consciousness and others appear on the surface. 

The Application of the Term.—lIf we consider our emotional 
life we shall see that there are certain impulses intimately con- 
nected with the emotions themselves. Thus we have very strong 
innate tendencies to enjoy to the fullest all pleasant situations, 
and to get out of or avoid to the uttermost all unpleasant ones. 
The tendency to enjoy pleasant states of mind or to make use of 
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pleasant emotions and feelings can without any great violence be 
subsumed under the definition of an impulse as a tendency to 
make use of a mental function. This tendency by analogy with 
the tropism or taxis could be termed a positive psychotaxis. The 
opposite tendency to avoid unpleasant situations is a negative 
psychotaxis. The great variety and richness of the psychotaxes 
is to be found in the negative class. To enjoy, one needs to do 
little more than let things take their course, or drive on in the 
pursuit of the pleasure that is in sight. But to avoid is a diffi- 
cult and complex process and leads the mind into ways that are 
dark and devious. 


Relation of Consciousness to the Psychotaxes—To tend to 
avoid an unpleasant situation, to sink back into the ease and de- 
light of a pleasant one, needs no conscious and voluntary effort. 
One may reinforce the tendency by conscious voluntary action, 
but it is not necessary. The tendencies are almost reflex in char- 
acter. So true is this, that individuals are frequently unaware 
themselves of tendencies that are at work in their own mind. This 
tendency of the psychotaxes to unconscious levels is helped out 
by the fact that they are often unmanly makeshifts, which, if seen 
in their true light, would make the individual appear contemp- 
tible in his own eyes and in those of others. Thus, for instance, 
in the psychotaxis of avoidance by disabling mechanisms: a man’s 
duty is unpleasant. He exaggerates a physical difficulty, and su 
becomes more or less unable to perform his duty, and thus gets 
out of an unpleasant situation. These cases are very common. 
A careful study of them will seldom give the impression of pure 
malingering. The physical diabilities are sometimes such as can 
be produced by hypnosis, but are beyond voluntary control. The 
man is not conscious that he is pretending. He wants to think, 
and have others think, that he would come up to the mark if he 
could. Consequently, the very thought that he is trying to avoid 
his duty is repulsive to him. He does not allow himself to dwell 
on it for a moment. He mechanically puts it out of his mind, and 
the whole disabling mechanism becomes unconscious. Some in- 
dividuals have a kind of dark suspicion of what is going on in 
their own minds—especially those given to self analysis; but others 
are so taken up with the idea of the purity of their motives and 
the innocence of their character, that they do not see what is 
perfectly apparent to the disinterested observer. 
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Again it may happen, as in the compensations, that one is con- 
scious of the satisfaction and happiness he gets out of certain pur- 
suits but does not know the precise reason why this particular 
activity is so pleasing to him. Thus, novel reading is a compen- 
satory psychotaxis. Many people take indescribable pleasure in a 
certain story, because in reading it they live through pleasures 
that have never been theirs. But, if asked why they like it, they 
would never give this as the reason, though they might or might 
not realize it, were it pointed out to them. 

In the psychotaxes, therefore, we have mechanisms that are 
partly conscious, partly unconscious with all shades of transition 
between the two. 

The Classification of the Psychotaves——\We may, as we have 
indicated, distinguish positive and negative psychotaxes just as we 
do the tropisms. The tendencies that we have to enjoy pleasant 
situations might be grouped under the name of “the persistent 
drive.” They do not vary very much, though eventually, they may 
become associated with very complex mental operations. The 
negative psychotaxes, on the other hand, are at first sight many 
and various. Most of them may, however, be brought under a 
few headings. The first class are psychotaxes that present no 
solution—not even an inadequate one—for the unpleasant situ- 
ation. These are depression and anxiety. There is a natural and 
innate tendency to be depressed, to worry and fret over unpleasant 
situations. But this does not get the difficulty out of the way. 
The second class embraces psychotaxes which involve some kind 
of solution for the difficulty, however inadequate. There are three 
possibilities here. (1) The unhappy eventuality may in some man- 
ner be avoided. Tendencies which merely aim at avoiding un- 
pleasant situations have been aptly termed defense reactions. 
Here we have a large group of reactions. One may put the un- 
pleasant situation out of mind if it is a mental affair. One may 
shut out the world from contact with his mind if surroundings are 
harsh and unpleasant, and become surly, cynical, sour, silent, se- 
cretive, negativistic. One may become incapacitated by general 
weakness or special disability, if his duties become very unpleas- 
ant, and there is any way of throwing the burden of self support 
or family sustenance on relatives, friends, or the associated char- 
ities. One may avoid the realization of personal blame by an 
exalted sense of his own righteousness, and transfer it to others 
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by suspicions and accusations. One may keep others from real- 
izing his own real desires by a solemn face, or a violent old-maid 
shock-reaction at the recountal of the sins of others. All these 
examples are instances of native human tendencies which appear 
spontaneously in anyone, given the proper circumstances, but not 
all appear with equal facility in all types of individuals. 

(2) Besides getting out of an unpleasant situation, one may 
seek to make up for its unpleasantness by some new form of en- 
joyment. If this is attempted along more or less the same level 
of satisfaction as the lost pleasure which creates the unpleasant 
situation, then the reaction is termed compensation. Thus one 
may imagine the fulfillment of unsatisfied desire. One may com- 
pensate for an unhappy life by becoming a wit. One may go to 
a vaudeville show to drown his discontent. One may transfer 
his affections from one person to another. One may appeal for 
sympathy sometimes by making himself appear sicker than he is 
—by convulsive seizures, etc. Some throw themselves against 
their enemy hoping for unjust severity that others may see how 
badly they are treated. 

(3) If, however, satisfaction is sought in pleasures of a higher 
nature we speak of the reaction as sublimation. Thus a woman 





disappointed in love may become a social worker, or give of her 
millions to build an orphan asylum, or become devoted to music, 
art, literature, etc. Music offers to certain natures channels of 
outlet when the ordinary interests and affections of life are denied 
them. So also, literature, art, and science. Religion is the natural 
sublimation of human desires, always possible and always effec- 
tive, no matter how great the calamities that confront us. 

Along with these natural tendencies to avoid unpleasant situ- 
ations, to compensate for disappointments, to sublimate life’s en- 
ergies into higher channels, there is often an attempt to meet the 
situation squarely, ask oneself what can be done, and then ac- 
tively repress certain tendencies and give scope and place to others. 
This rational readjustment and active repression is something 
quite different from an impulse. It is a directive power that 1s 
exercised over impulse. It is not a psychotaxis, but a voluntary 
effort that is made under the influence of intellectual insight and 
ideals of conduct. 
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3. ABNORMAL EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENTS OR PARATAXES 


The impulses to adjust oneself to difficulties, that we have just 
classified, are in their general outlines common to all human beings. 
All of us have a tendency to be depressed and anxious, to avoid 
unpleasant situations, to compensate for disappointments and sub- 
limate our desires. Any of them if carried to excess, may be- 
come abnormal and distinctly pathological. Thus, if depression 
deepens into absolute inactivity, if anxiety incapacitates one for 
ordinary duties, if the tendency to shrink into oneself passes into 
mutism and refusal of food, the adjustment is clearly abnormal. 
Some adjustments are essentially pathological; for example, to 
protest against a situation by a series of convulsive seizures, or 
to incapacitate oneself from duty by a paralyzed arm or leg. It 
should be noted that none of the reactions here referred to are 
purely voluntary sham or malingering. To make up one’s mind 
to escape a difficulty by pretending some kind of a disability is 
not a psychotaxis but a rational voluntary adjustment. There 
are, however, a number of functional disabilities, that is, condi- 
tions that have no organic lesion or disease as a_ pathological 
foundation. These had best be conceived of as due to an uncon- 
scious pretense. They may be looked upon as hysterical symp- 
toms. Just as there are all stages of transition between the un- 
conscious and the conscious, so also there are between malinger- 
ing and hysteria. 

These abnormal adjustments are very common. They often 
exist as the sole or the main evidence of a pathological state. Thus 
hysterical convulsive seizures may occur in a patient without any 
of the so-called permanent stigmata of hysteria—or an hysterical 
contracture without any other stigmata and without the convul- 
sive seizures of the classical syndrome. This monosymptomatic 
hysteria is common in children and was a frequent form taken 
by the war neuroses. Many of these conditions seem far too 
simple to be classified among the major psychoses, or even with 
the psychoneuroses. One might speak of them as abnormal psy- 
chotaxes. It seems best, however, to use a single word which will 
designate their abnormal character without the use of an adjec- 
tive. The Greek preposition wap¢ may signify in composition 
something that is wrong or amiss. We are already familiar with 
it in paraphrenia, one of the synonyms for dementia precoxr. The 
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term Parataxis, since its roots are not wholly unfamiliar, may serve 
as a fairly expressive designation of these abnormal reactions.* 

The Parataxes and the Psychoneuroses. Reflex action, im- 
pulse, desire, and emotions are at times elements of complexes 
that we term instinctive reactions. Thus, in defending oneself 
against danger, there will be an emotion of fear, a desire to flee, 
impulses to strike, vaso-motor reflexes, along with the reflex se- 
cretion of adrenalin and its effects on the mobilization of sugar, 
the fuel for muscular action and muscular tonus, etc. The whole 
operation of the instinct of self-preservation in this case is a very 
complex affair. Among these elements are the psychotaxes. Now 
the parataxes may be considered as bearing a similar relation to 
the psychoneuroses and the major psychoses. A soldier comes 
back from the front with the diagnosis, “shellshock.” There is 
nothing the matter with him except that his right arm is trembling 
in a gross, disorderly fashion, so that it cannot be used. With 
a few relaxation exercises the tremor disappears in a couple of 
minutes. He is sent to the ward and allowed a few days rest. 
In a few conversations he is given a little insight into hysterical 
disabilities, and in a short time he is sent back to the front; and 
mirable dictu, makes good, stays, and does his duty. Has a case 
of hysteria been cured by such a simple procedure? Probably not, 
but only a condition which might develop into hysteria, becoming 
more and more complex in its ramifications into the individual’s 
life, had it not been taken at its onset. What we are dealing with 
here is only one element in the hysterical group of reactions, a 
simple parataxis, and not a psychoneurosis. 

The parataxes are elements of the psychoses and psychoneuroses 
as the psychotaxes are elements of instinctive reactions. 

As typical examples of the parataxes we here present a study 
of the reaction types of depression and anxiety. 


4. THE PARATAXIS OF DEPRESSION 


Depression as an Impulse-——Depression is a form of sadness 
and as such, a typical emotion and not an impulse. Emotions, 
however, in a perfectly normal mental life, are transient condi- 
tions. Calamities happen, but the unfortunate sufferer after a 

4 The word exists in English already in a very different sense, being used 


to designate a disjointed form of linguistic expression contrasted with syn- 
taxis. But there is no reason why it may not be given a second signification. 
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period of sadness and loss of interest in everything finds occu- 
pation and renewed zest in his work. The ability to recover from 
misfortune, to shake off sorrow, to arouse oneself from depres- 
sion, varies in different individuals. In those who lack this abil- 
ity we find not only its negation but also a positive tendency to 
remain sad and nurse their sorrow. If one whom they love very 
much dies, a certain sense of fidelity to the departed seems to de- 
mand that new interests be shut out, and that they remain faith- 
ful to his memory by their continued sorrowing. Or, if they lose 
their money, or their position and station in life, or fail in some 
enterprise, they are not only sad, but seem to want to remain sad. 
Sadness procures a sympathy which is not bestowed upon the gay 
pretender who shakes off his sorrow and does not allow others 
to perceive that he suffers. Many have a keen craving for sym- 
pathy. Thus a little girl once remarked to me: “ Don’t you think 
it’s nice to be sick and have everybody be sorry for you?” So 
also with sorrow, many think it nice to look sad, and have their 
friends pet and comfort them, so they stay sad, and their friends 
help to keep them sad in the vain attempt to console them and 
remove their sorrow by lavishly bestowing their tender caresses. 
The faint-hearted crave these manifestations of sympathy so much 
that they nurse their sorrow to obtain them. Thus while sadness 
and depression are emotions, they are nevertheless associated at 
times with an impulse in virtue of which the individual tends to 
persevere in his sorrow. 

It cannot be doubted that in some cases we find the special 
mental factors, we might say extraneous conditions, such as a 
sense of fidelity, or a craving for sympathy that stimulates the 
tendency to be sad. We must not forget, however, that sadness 
itself, apart from extraneous mental considerations, has a kind of 
mechanism of self-preservation. It slows down the flow of 
thought. In pathological cases this slowing may be so great that 
conversation with the patient is a slow, tedious process because 
of the time it takes him to answer simple questions. Reaction- 
time experiments show that the time of association of these pa- 
tients is much lengthened. It is thus difficult for them to con- 
sider the various possibilities that lie open to them and to work 
out a rational solution for their difficulties. When some one else 


proposes such a solution his words reach the auditory center, but 


there their influence ends. Propose a trip, or a new occupation. 
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or a course of study, to a normal youth and it at once awakens 
in his mind a whole panorama of imagery and vast vistas of pos- 
sible achievement. But in the time of sorrow, associations flow 
so slowly that these possibilities do not occur, and even if one 
points them out, the sufferer cannot weld them into his scheme 
of interests. For that scheme of interests has been shattered by 
his sorrow. His center of ambition is gone and his mind works 
too slowly to build a new one, and to plan for the future. Thus 
sorrow by its natural effects on the mind produces a tendency 
to remain sad. This tendency is usually reinforced by extraneous 
factors, such as a sense of obligation to remain sad in order to 
show one’s fidelity to a soul departed, or to a lost cause, or from 
an innate craving for sympathy. This impulse tending to per- 
petuate the emotion of sorrow must be distinguished from the 
depression which it fosters. It is a common type of reaction to 
the difficulties of life, presenting, however, no solution for them 
whatsoever and, therefore, demanding modification and control. 

The Stages of Depression—It would be wrong to look upon 
every tendency to maintain a state of sorrow as pathological. Sad- 
ness procures sympathy and sympathy, perhaps, has a valuable 
function to perform. It results in mutual help and is one of the 
stimuli to altruism which is a very useful acquisition of the human 
race. Few would be willing to banish all sorrow and all sympathy 
from a world such as ours in which misfortune is a daily occur- 
ence. And perhaps it is a good thing after all to slow down for 
a time the torrent of human thought which so often rushes head- 
long and heedlessly through channels and courses over which rea- 
son exercises no control. To stop and think, and make a rational 
plan of one’s life is a consummation that is often obtained only 
as the result of misfortune and the time it gives to pause and 
consider. Because of this useful and purposive character we may 
look upon many tendencies to remain sad as normal impulses. 
These normal tendencies are the psychotaxes of depression. Be- 
tween them and the depressive form of the manic-depressive psy- 
choses there are a number of conditions which block the indi- 
vidual’s activities and are injurious to his normal mental devel- 
opment. They are, therefore, to be considered as distinctly patho- 
logical. On the other hand they clear up so readily under simple 
mental treatment, that they should be distinguished from the psv- 


chosis of depression which runs its course wholly unaffected by 


any psychotherapy whatsoever. 
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In my experience with depressed conditions, psychotaxis, para- 
taxis, and psychosis shade into each other without any clear lines 
of demarcation. If this be the case the psychosis of depression 
is only an outgrowth of a normal human impulse. 

Let us consider now some of these transitional conditions. 

Examples of the Parataxis of Depression—aA situation rather 
than an incident is at times the apparent cause of a depression. 
Thus, a woman of 46 became depressed when her husband was 
put on night work. The depression, however, did not arise from 
sympathy with him over the hardship he had to put up with. The 
result of his night work was that he was around the house a great 
deal during the day. He was nagging, irritable, subject to ex- 
plosive outbursts of anger, was harsh and cruel to their boy, and 
made life unhappy for the little fellow. She had had two previous 
periods of depression. In the first she spent four months in an 
asylum. The second lasted for six months but she was not sent 
to an institution. This, her third depression, did not come to full 
development. It cleared up in the course of about two weeks. The 
factors in the treatment were so simple, and the cure so rapid, 
that we can be sure that we were not dealing in this case with a 
major psychosis, but only the innate trend to be sad and depressed, 
and perhaps nurse her sorrow in an unpleasant situation in which 
she felt that she was unkindly and unjustly treated. A reaction 
type such as this raises the question: is the parataxis of depres- 
sion the root of the manic-depressive psychosis? In this case 
where the woman had two previous attacks, in one of which she 
had to be sent to an asylum, it seems very likely that the incipient 
symptoms of the third attack might easily have developed into a 
major psychosis. 

The elements of treatment in this case were: 

(a) Reasoning her into a more rational attitude towards her 
husband’s outbursts of temper. This, by the way, resulted not 
only in helping her, but also in quieting down her husband. 

(b) Allowing her to follow her impulse of adopting a small 
child from an infant asylum. 

(c) Stimulating her propensity to find consolation in religious 
exercises. 

Except for minor spells of sadness, there was no relapse in 
the four years during which the case was followed. 
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When one human being centers his affection on another, and 
anything occurs to disturb the relationship between them, the in- 
evitable result is a depression. How deep the depression is going 
to be depends on the ability of the depressed patient to find other 
centers of interest and affection. A woman of 31 came to the 
clinic complaining that for about eight months past she had been 
suffering with abnormal sadness. At times it was so heavy that 
it seemed that something was smothering her, that the outlook for 
the future was absolutely hopeless, etc. Her mind was a blank. 
Her sadness seemed unreasonable to her. She had the typical 
sad and anxious expression of the depressed patient. With treat- 
ment the whole condition cleared up completely in about a month. 
She was seen some months later very happy and cheerful, an al- 
together different type of woman from the sad worried patient 
that came to the clinic. The treatment consisted in the following 
elements: 

(a) Seeking the cause of her depression. This was found from 
its history. It commenced about the time the man to whom she 
was engaged became indifferent and ceased to call on her. 

(b) Dream analysis: this showed that the man to whom she 
was engaged was not her ideal, but another man to whom she 
was not engaged. Thus it was possible to argue that the outlook 
was not so black because the man to whom she was engaged had 
left her. It was really a fortunate incident. She must seek her 
ideal elsewhere, and it should be possible to find it. 

(c) Being an educated woman it was possible to offer her 
some outlet in reading and study. 

(d) The outlet of religion was in her case readily utilizable 
and of no little assistance. 

A past delinquency sometimes acts as a mental boomerang, 
and intensifies or perhaps produces by association, a parataxis of 
depression. 

A woman of 40 came to the clinic complaining of sadness that 
had lasted without interruption for about seven months. Her be- 
havior and talk were normal, her face sad, but not so much so 
as to exclude occasional smiles. About five months previous to 
what she regarded as the onset of her depression her six-year-old 
child died of pneumonia. This made her sad, but she did not com- 
mence to lose interest in things for about five months. Then she 
became inefficient in her household work and unable to care for 
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the children. She felt that the family must move back into the 
neighborhood they had left when her child died. This was done 
at no little sacrifice and expense. After only a few days in the 
old environment, she broke down completely and was unable to 
do anything. 

An attempt to discover mental factors by the Freudian method 
of free association led finally to the following complex: she ex- 
pressed a fear that she was being punished. When asked why, 
she told how that when she was about twenty she broke up the 
happiness of a young couple who were about to be married, by 
getting the man to court her. She cared very little for him, but 
her vanity was touched by his attentions and she took delight in 
triumphing over her rival. Their marriage did not take place and 
she soon dropped her foolish admirer. Now she feels an irre- 
sistible impulse to break up her own home and go elsewhere. 
“My children’s affections are turned away from me. They love 
their father rather than myself. They love other children, but 
they don’t love me. I have lost the affection of those I love. | 
want to take my children away from their father and away from 
all other children that they may turn to me.” 

After this outburst, she expressed great regret for having 
told me her history, wanted to destroy the record, left the clinic 
and did not return again. 

In the cases just mentioned we have conditions that approach 





the psychoses; the last one was perhaps a real psychosis in which 
there was an active etiological mental factor. Had it not been 
for the memory of her past delinquency and the idea that her 
affliction was its punishment she might have borne the loss of her 
child without becoming so depressed as to be unfit for work, and 
without the natural tendency of a mother, to be jealous of the love 
between father and child, becoming pathologically accentuated. 
In all of these cases the constitutional factor which slows down 
the flow of thought in sorrow and produces a tendency to brood 
over one’s misfortunes, was perhaps more active than the sense 
of fidelity or appeal for sympathy above mentioned. These fac- 
tors are especially prominent in depressions following the death 
of near relatives. The content of the patient’s thought will at 
times reveal their presence. Thus a woman, who for months after 
her husband death was very much depressed, frequently expressed 
the opinion that the marriage legislation of the Catholic Church 
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should be reformed so as to forbid the crime of second marriages. 
The feeling that she must be faithful to her husband’s memory 
was active in her mind and was in part responsible for her de- 
pression. The depression was an outward sign of her fidelity. Lest 
some psychoanalyst would attribute her horror of remarriage to 
a subconscious desire to marry someone else, it may be stated, that 
nothing in the patient’s history suggested any real foundation for 
this hypothesis and she lived in widowhood for over fifteen years 
without remarrying. 

The Etiology of the Depression.— Whereas, any unpleasant 
event may produce a feeling of sadness, not every incident can call 
forth the tendency to remain sad. The incident must be one that 
affects profoundly the individual’s hierarchy of desires. It renders 
him for the time being hopeless so that he feels sorry for himself, 
feels that others should pity him, has no longer anything on which 
to build, for the keystone in the arch of his desires has been 
knocked to the ground. Thus the situation in which he finds himself 
is impossible. If it does not change and he does not find new inter- 
ests, the psychotaxis takes on abnormal features leading to incapa- 
citation for work and becomes a parataxis, or may even deepen into 
a psychosis. 

That an abnormal reaction occurs in some men, and not in 
others, depends to a large extent upon their inherited constitution. 
Patients suffering from manic-depressive psychoses have more in- 
sane relatives than normal individuals, and these insane relatives 
are frequently of the manic-depressive type. It is interesting to 
note also that the manic-depressive cases are to a large extent re- 
cruited from those who take to the Bohemian type of society, as 
artists, musicians, poets, etc. There is, therefore, in every depres- 
sion an hereditary organic factor which makes the patient physically 
disposed to this type of reaction. We have no knowledge of the 
more intimate nature of this psychophysical disposition. We sim- 
ply assume some kind of physical factor, because it is hereditary and 
must, therefore, be transmitted by the germ cells, and in all prob- 
ability, by some one chromosome of these germ cells. We know, 
too, that a tendency to emotional reaction may come and go with a 
physical condition. Shakespeare speaks of sleep that “knitteth up 
the raveled sleeve of care.” Most of us have experienced the truth 
of his insight into human nature. When tired and worn out, all 
outlook on life seems possible only through glasses that are as blue 
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as indigo. But after rest and sleep, one rises with a new view of 
the world. Sadness and depression have vanished. If this is the 
case, it would seem that fatigue products are capable of influencing 
our mood and, if so, why should there not be a physical factor in 
our tendency to sadness and depression? 

In every depression there are then two factors. One is the 
native disposition, an hereditary, physical, organic condition; the 
other is the physical factor consisting of the incident, and the 
patient’s hierarchy of desires. There are cases in which one or the 
other of these factors dominates almost to the exclusion of the 
other. The hereditary factor is at times so pronounced that some 
patients spend the greater part of their life in a profound depression 
for which no adequate psychological cause can be found. In some 
every spell of sadness has its evident mental motivation. When no 
mental factor is found we have no right to argue that it is absent. 
Depressed patients are peculiarly reticent. Nor can we argue from 
the suddenness of the onset or cessation of a depression, that it 
must lack a mental factor. Depressions come at times like a stroke 
of lightning without any apparent cause. Even though this is so it 
is within the realm of possibility, that repressed trends of discontent 
suddenly manifest their power in virtue of associations with ap- 
parently trivial incidents or perceptions that seem indifferent. Such 
unnoticed perceptions are at times the starting point of apparently 
unmotived trends of thought.” 

That any individual falls into a depression depends upon his 
inherited constitution and the strain to which it is subjected. Most 
of our soldiers, e.g., went through the war with no more than the 
ordinary periods of blues to which all men are subject. One pri- 
vate in my ward had fallen into a profound depression with suicidal 





tendencies when, separated from his organization, he got among 
complete strangers in the mud and rain of sunny France. 
Treatment of Depressions. — The prophylactic treatment of de- 
pression should strike first at the hereditary factor. Persons be- 
longing to a family in which a manic-depressive psychosis has made 
its appearance should not marry into a similar family. To forbid 
their marrying at all would, I think, carry practice beyond the 
authorization of well established theory. It is not certain that this 
hereditary defect cannot be weeded out by continuous intermarriage 
with stable mental stock. The defect, if Mendelian in character at 





2Cf. Kiesow’s work on Freisteigende Vorstellungen in the Archiv fiir 
d. ges. Psychol., 1906. 
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all, is recessive and not dominant, and as long as such families 
marry into stable ones the children will have ordinary stable con- 
stitutions. The next prophylactic measure is to provide the individ- 
ual by education with a foundation for multiple interests in life. 
The pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, of literature, science, 
music, art, can give a great deal of satisfaction and happiness. The 
uneducated man or woman who suffers some great calamity after 
passing the prime of life has little to compensate him for his loss 
and looks forward to nothing but a colorless and lonely future. 


Once a depression has occurred, the earlier it is studied by a 
competent psychiatrist, the better. In the cases cited some sugges- 
tions for the treatment have been given. One must try first of all to 
find the true cause of the depression and then open compensatory 
lines of activity, and assist the patient to adopt a more reasonable 
attitude toward his difficulties, by analysis, reason and persuasion 
aided by the ingenuity and effort of a competent social service de- 


partment. 


5. 


THE PARATAXIS OF ANXIETY 


Anxiety as an Impulse. — Anxiety like depression is a word 
which is usually regarded as referring to an emotion. As an emo- 
tion it is something very much akin to fear. Popular usage seems 
to speak of fear when one anticipates bodily harm in the actual 
presence of danger; but when one is uneasy about some mental 
ill, or a physical ill which may some time happen but does not now 


impend, the term anxiety is often used. Again, the word anxiety 
is used interchangeably with fear, or at least with fear of moder- 


ate intensity. 


With the feeling of apprehension there is associated a definite 
tendency which serves to perpetuate the emotion. This is the ten- 
dency to bring up again and again to the mind the anticipated evil. 
A state of anxiety consists in the ever recurring activity of this 
tendency, and its inevitable result, an emotion of fear. Along with 
this tendency to picture the anticipated evil there are motor ten- 
dencies, often unreasonable, and wholly inadequate to bring about 
a solution of the difficulty. This fretful activity is the character- 
istic associate of anxiety. : 


When, therefore, we speak of a psychotaxis of anxiety we are 


referring, not to an emotion, but to a fairly common impulsive type 
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of reaction to an unpleasant situation. This consists mainly in an 
impulse to consider over and over again unpleasant possibilities. 
The Stages of Anxiety.—To be worried about a situation 
likely to be fraught with dangerous or unpleasant results, to have 
a tendency to consider this possibility repeatedly is, within limits, 
a normal and useful reaction—a healthy psychotaxis. It makes 
for a wise and careful management of our life. If we did not con- 
sider again and again the possibility of mistakes, errors, misfor- 
tunes, we would rush heedlessly into danger and fail to shield our 
life from harm. It is an ability that must be exercised prior to the 
solution of the problems that confront us, and there is a strong 
innate tendency to do so. When, however, no entirely satisfactory 
solution appears, certain types of individuals keep on going over and 
over again the possibility that the worst will some time come true, 
or perhaps, that it is even now happening without their knowledge. 
Thus, when a man is guilty of some habitual delinquency, he fears 
that he will be discovered. He does not want to give up the delin- 
quency ; but on the other hand he does not want anyone to suspect 
him. The rational solution would be to give up the bad habit but 
he is caught in its meshes and feels powerless. The possibility of 
the misfortune of being discovered keeps recurring and demands 
a solution. The conceivable remote possibilities keep multiplying 
till, perhaps, in almost every action he feels that he is betraying him- 
self. And so a normal and healthy reaction passes into an abnor- 





mal and injurious one—the psychotaxis becomes a parataxis. The 
further growth of this type depends upon the constitutional make 
up. It seems most readily, however, to pass into or become associ- 
ated with the anxious depressions, dementia pracox, the compul- 
sion neuroses, or the phobias. 

Examples of the Paratavis of Anxiety.—The first example that 
we give came under observation when it had already, perhaps, 
passed into the stage of a psychosis. 

The patient was a nurse of about 35 who had been worried 
to the point of incapacitation by anxiety that others would think 
that she was not doing her work properly. At the same time 
she felt that her mind was getting dull, and she feared that others 
would perceive this and also divine the cause. She asked for a 
leave of absence, but this was not granted. She clung on to her 
work with the aid of an assistant. She was then worried lest she 
be held responsible for the work of her assistant, and felt she 
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should assume entire charge, but this she felt unable to do. About 
the same time she commenced to think that others were making 
remarks about her. They knew she was incapacitated and why. 
Finally, the whole situation became intolerable and she resigned 
her position with manifestations of abnormal excited anxiety. She 
was sent to a hospital for nervous disorders where her suspicions 
continued, changing only their form with the new environment. 
Associated with the anxiety reaction was a very marked reaction 
of “shifting responsibility.” She was in no way to blame for the 
whole situation. In the first place, she would have been entirely 
herself had they given her a short rest when it was imperatively 
needed. Furthermore, people were drugging her and changing her 
moods from hour to hour in the day. If they would only let 
her alone she would get well. It soon became apparent to her that 
in the institution also people were suspecting her. They had no- 
ticed her attractiveness. (Her attractiveness, by the way, was of 
very moderate degree.) They wondered why she was not mar- 
ried. If she did not get away they would soon know all. Fur- 
thermore, she felt sure that they suspected why her mind was 
dull. 

She felt that she must at all hazards get out of the institution. 
It was her old difficulty all over again. She had been living once 
with her brother’s family as happy as she could be anywhere on 
earth. Suspicions commenced to disturb her mind. People’ seemed 
to be watching her. Finally, one day some one said: “A nice girl 
like you ought to be married.” This upset her completely. She 
felt more and more that someone had told her secret. Life in 
though everyone there 





her brother’s house became unbearable 
was kindness itself, she felt she must leave. So she went many 
miles away where no one would know and none would care. But 
when away she had no longer the stay of sympathy. No one really 
did care whether she was efficient or not. She became suspicious 
of others and so her final breakdown ensued. 

One day she sent for me—she wanted to tell me all her story. 
When I came, she said I had come too late. If they had only sent 
for me sooner, everything would have gone on well. But now 
she felt a force hindering the expression of herself. (Negativ- 
ism?) She had been drugged. Her mood had been changed. 
Why would not people let her alone? Then suddenly, she com- 
menced her story, after being urged to let the matter drop for 
the present. 
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From the story the underlying mechanism of her delusions be 
came apparent. When 19 she became pregnant by her brother-in- 
law, and procured an abortion. The event was kept a secret as 
far as possible. Some members of the family never heard of it. 
From that day she lived a life of fear and trembling. She was 
in constant dread of the secret leaking out into new channels. 
When her suspicions became aroused she felt impelled to change 
her residence, which from time to time she actually did and left 
home altogether, going very far away. WHer difficulties were in- 
creased by a habit of masturbation. She thought that people 
would know that she was guilty of this when they noticed her 
becoming dull and inefficient. Her sexual excitement was at- 
tributed to outside influences. People were experimenting on her. 
A patient brought into the next room was a hypnotist who ex- 
cited her by his art. Drugs were put into her food for the same 
reason. She was in no way responsible for her temptations. She 
was a good girl and had always been good. Why could not people 
let her alone? 

An immediate amelioration and clearing up of the delusion 
was effected by analysis, and helping her to understand that her 
false attributions were due to an unwillingness to look at herself 
as she really was; and, therefore, by an unconscious mechanism 
transferred responsibility to various influences in the outside 
world. She was also urged to face the past but to make no account 
of her fears that an event of sixteen years ago was causing dis- 
cussion about her at present. She should shoulder the respon- 
sibility of the past and face all the possibilities of the present, 
hiding nothing from her own mind. 

The amelioration, however, was only temporary and was fol- 
lowed a few days later by an attempt at suicide. This consisted 
in merely taking a few grains of veronal; and we could not de- 
termine whether or not the attempt was one with real suicidal in- 
tent or a dramatic appeal for sympathy. The patient was trans- 
ferred to another hospital and her further history is unknown. 

In this case, we are dealing in the stage here depicted with a 
parataxis that at least approaches the stage of a psychosis. It 
would probably have been diagnosed as dementia praecox. The 
fundamental note was the condition of anxiety the mechanism of 
which was apparent after a little analysis. Without this analysis 
the anxiety seems utterly unmotived. Why should people suspect 
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her? Why should they think she was inefficient? When we are 
simply told that they do, the condition seems very strange, but 
when we get an insight into the patient’s inner life the type of 
reaction is perfectly comprehensive to us, for we see the mental 
roots of her delusion. 

Anxiety is a very common type in neurotic individuals who 
have practised or are practicing masturbation. It is fostered by 
well meaning moralists, or ill advised religious enthusiasts, who 
attempt to work upon the masturbator’s mind mainly by this emo- 
tion of fear. A number of these patients have told me that they 
have read about the effects of masturbation on the spinal cord 
and brain, etc., in books. Apparently, conditions caused by syphilis 
have been attributed to masturbation. There is, too, a prevailing 
impression among many that the color of the face, the expres- 
sion of the eyes, is of pathognomonic value in the diagnosis of 
such offenders. Neurotic individuals hearing about this, com- 
mence to notice their color; and whatever it may be, it looks differ- 
ent to them from that of other people. They remember all they 
have heard about the dire effects of masturbation and to these 
symptoms they add others and weave for themselves a whole 
system of hypochondriacal delusions. 

An American soldier in France, becoming anxious about a 
practice of masturbation that he could not stop, noticed for the 
first time in his life that there were dark brown spots in his iris. 
He then knew that anybody who looked in his eyes would know 
that he was a masturbator. He became anxious, depressed, and 
was sent to the hospital as incapacitated for his ordinary duties. 

On questioning I found that his mother had blue eyes and his 
father brown eyes. I explained to him that the color of the iris 
depends upon the color of the eyes of the parents, and that it 
often happens that when one parent has blue eyes and the other 
particulate’ type of inheritance in the iris, 
just as we see it, at times, in the spotted coats of animals. After 


brown we get this 


a few conversations in which I merely reasoned with him, and 
after he had been put to work in the shop for a few days, his 
anxiety completely cleared up, and, to his own great surprise, 
he stopped the practice of masturbation. The cure for this habit 
is not fear but healthy interests in actual life. While this patient 
was sent to the hospital as a psychosis of depression the boy had 
no real psychosis, but that less severe condition to which we would 
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give the name of parataxis. This case is but one of a number 
of similar ones which I have seen clear up very promptly with a 
little reasoning and the awakening of new interests—interests 
which at times are very simple and which one would think wholly 
inadequate to effect a cure. 

Scrupulosity is a form that the anxiety type of reaction some- 
times takes. By this term, I refer particularly to the condition 
in which the patient worries a great deal about whether or not 
trivial things are grievous sins, and is specially perturbed about the 
possibility of having committed grievous sexual offenses, when 
as a matter of fact, they have usually been quite free from such 
delinquency. They feel impelled to go over their sins in great 
detail in confession, and if they have committed more or less se- 
rious sexual offenses in the past, they have an irresistible impulse 
to tell the whole affair all over again for fear that they may not 
have told it just right before. 

The mechanism of this condition is probably not uniform, but 
it is very different from that which produces the anxiety of the 
masturbator. I have met but once the combination of actual present 
masturbation and intense scrupulosity. 

The most common mechanism at the root of the scrupulosity, 
which produces a constant drive to confess and confess again, is 
probably a modification of the more or less crude impulse of ex- 
hibitionism. In one case of scrupulosity the dream content of the 
individual had frequently to do with being seen more or less un- 
dressed, and also of confessing her sins before various individuals 
and at social gatherings. The crude impulse of exhibitionism had 
been repressed and sought outlet in the attempt to rehash sexual 
offenses over and over again. This was contrary, however, to 
ordinary modesty and reserve, and, from the conflict between the 
two sets of impulses, arose the anxiety as it so often does when the 
war between opposing trends becomes acute. 

In other cases of scrupulosity I have found a history of actual 
crude exhibitionism in childhood. 

It is to be noted that the scrupulous are mostly women. 1 
have known it to exist in one man of pronounced homosexual 
trend. It appeared here to have another factor. He felt impelled 
to go over and over his confessions and felt at the same time an 
obligation to enter the religious life. On being told that he prob- 
ably had no vocation to the religious life, his scrupulosity cleared 
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up at once and did not return. It was in large measure a defense 
reaction against doing what he felt obliged to do for purely logical 
reasons, while all the instincts of animal nature rebelled against 
it. That precisely this defense reaction was chosen rather than 
another was probably due to a pronounced tendency to exhibi- 
tionism infa man with homosexual trends. 

When from analysis of a scrupulous individual, one finds evi- 
dence of a sublimated exhibitionism, and presents that finally to 
the patient, there is at first an acute exacerbation followed by a 
distinct amelioration. The intensity of the exacerbation is variable. 

In the war neuroses a condition of anxiety was sometimes 
noticed. One must not confound it with mere timorousness in ac- 
tion. Fear and anxiety are two very different emotions. The 
man who breaks down at the front from pure fear and candidly 
owns up to it, is not the type of mind that develops what has been 
termed the “anxiety neurosis.” But between the two types there 
are all degrees of transition. At one end we have the state of 
pure downright fear. The man falls out of line in an advance, or, 
if he is in a trench, gets pale, and shaky, and altogether unfit for 
duty, and has to be sent to the rear. When questioned at the 
triage or evacuation hospital, he says, “I simply cannot stand up 
when I hear those shells.” And if you ask him point blank—do 
you mean to say that you were afraid? he says: “ Yes.” The can- 
did admission of fear at the first questioning is rather rare. Pa- 
tients usually attribute their condition to being tired out. But if 
one suggests that a patient be given a rest and set back, some ac- 
quiesce, go back to the front, but are soon returned as unfit for 
duty. Others at once enter a demurrer, say they cannot stand it, 
are afraid of the sound of the guns. It is rather curious that 
so many say they are afraid of the sound of the guns, and fail to 
mention that they are afraid that they might be fit by a shell. 
The ease with which soldiers own up to being afraid of death is, 
as I have said, variable. Some seem to know that they were 
cowards at the front, but are unwilling to admit it in the rear. 
It is a shameful thing for a soldier to admit, and it is, after all, 
a sign of a certain amount of wholesome self-respect when a man 
does not blurt right out, and say: “I am afraid, I can’t stand up 
under fire.’ There are others who have started out with good 
intentions, have been through a number of engagements, and 
finally break down; and when they do, they not only will not admit 
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that they were afraid of death, but seem to be really unconscious 
of the fact that the fear of personal danger had anything to do 
with their breakdown. 

Before this breakdown they often go through a period of what 
may be termed “ sensitization to danger.” I have examined a num- 
ber of men who volunteered and went to their first engagement 
with the greatest enthusiasm, and carried on under severe shell 
fire, doing the full duty of a soldier. But in their second or third 
or mth engagement they break down and are fit for nothing ever 
afterwards. Actual experience at the front is something that 
seems to defy all previous attempts to imagine it. The school 
boy’s idealistic dream of a battle is one thing. The battle field 
itself is something very different. After long marches in the rain, 
sleeping in “pup” tents on wet ground, after sneaking into posi- 
tions in the dark, and tumbling over the dead bodies of those who 
went before, after a harrowing experience of waiting under shell 
fire, the school boy finally goes over the top. A shell bursts near 
him, kills some of his companions, blows him into the air and 
lands him in the mud bruised, trembling and dazed. Then he gets 
up, and mindful of his duty as a soldier, goes on for several days 
perhaps without food, wet, with no place to sleep, and unable to 
build a fire at night to dry his rain-soaked clothes, and to warm 
his chilled body, and cold blue hands and feet, for fear of attract- 
ing the shells of the enemy. At night there is perhaps relative 
quiet and time to think of the home he left behind, of the pros- 
pects he had for the future, of the dangers that lie before him, 
of the friends that he had seen killed before his eyes. Perhaps 
his face has been spattered with their very flesh and blood. And so 
he passes the several days of the advance, but with credit to him- 
self and to his country. His regiment is finally relieved. He 
goes back to a so-called “rest area.” He refuses to think that 
he was so unsoldierly as to waver at any time, and buoys himself 
up with a sense of duty done. He may go through several such 
advances, but there comes a time when in the “rest area”’ he is 
more fatigued than usual. He gets no letters from home. He 
becomes anxious. There must be something the matter with some- 
one at home or they would write. If he starts to think about the 
next advance he puts it out of his mind. But he allows full play 
to his imagination in picturing home conditions. “For after all,” 
he says, “it’s a man’s duty to think about his dear ones.” His 
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worry and anxiety become almost constant. He cannot sleep. The 
relative quiet of the “rest area” has not relieved but increases the 
feeling of tension. His regiment gets orders to relieve another in 
the front lines. He arrives again in a region where a few shells 
are falling. He notices that he jumps when the shells explode 
much more than he used to. He becomes afraid that others will 
notice him. As a matter of fact, others do see that something is 
the matter. He tries his best to stand up and do his duty, but 
he cannot. He has been “sensitized” to shell fire and is good for 
nothing at the front. He is sent back with tremors that in typical 
cases soon disappear. But he remains more or less fatigued, 
worried, and anxious. Although he received good news from 
home he is surprised to find that it does not relieve his mind. 
Perhaps something has happened in the meantime. His anxiety 
appears even to himself as somewhat unreasonable. He is thor- 
oughly ashamed of himself, feels, however, utterly incapacitated, 
and frankly admits that he is now no longer in a condition to be 
of service at the front. 

Some are inclined to attribute the process of sensitizing to 
actual organic lesions in the central nervous, or vascular systems, 
or both, due to the effect of high explosives. If, however, we are 
to credit the account given by the soldiers themselves, purely psy- 
chological causes may be present. Thus patients are sensitized 
who never had an actual concussion experience. Mere sight of the 
carnage has been enough to unfit an enthusiastic volunteer for 
further duty. Others have been blown up by shells at various 
times without being bothered in the least. But after intimate 
chums were shot down right before their eyes they found them- 
selves unable to carry on in the next engagement. It is probable 
that sensitization consists in having it brought home to one very 
vividly and forcibly that these bursting shells may do to me what 
I have seen them do to others—perhaps for some other for whom 
I have entertained a special affection. It is strange that some 
break down so soon, when others are capable of going through 
so much, and for such a long period before they finally become 
sensitive to the experiences of war. Thus MacCurdy* gives a 
very interesting case of a man who went through over two years 
of war, rising from a private to a lieutenant and finally broke 
down with an anxiety neurosis after a definite prelude of sensiti- 


3 War Neuroses, Utica State Hospital Press, 1918, pp. 4-0. 
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zation. In such cases it would be interesting to look for extrane- 
ous psychological factors, so as to see whether or not the final 
breakdown was due to long continued physical and mental strain, 
or to the complication of new mental problems changing the pa- 
tient’s general attitude. 

What seemed characteristic of the anxiety neuroses at the 
front was the repression of the idea of being afraid, so that in 
typical cases the patient was wholly unconscious of the fact that 
he was incapacitated because of his fear of death or personal 
injury. The fear was then displaced in consciousness to some 
fictitious object. The most common object was home conditions. 
“T have received no news from home, something must have 
happened, some one must be sick or dead.” A little reflection, 
however, would show one that letters from home were not to be 
expected. In the first place, the postal service was bad, and long 
delays were common; in the second place, the soldier had been 
with a regiment always moving, and perhaps long out of touch 
with postal communication. Reference of the anxiety to a laud- 
able solicitude for those at home excused the patient, and de- 
fended him from the shameful admission that he, a soldier, was 
afraid of death. The conflict between his fear of death, and his 
desire for military glory, and the honor and respect of his com- 
rades, and perhaps also his sense of duty, was the fundamental 
cause of his anxiety. 

Even in these cases we see the tendency of the cause of anx- 
iety to be forgotten. When this takes place, and the parataxis 
develops into a full blown hysteria, instances are known where 
the physical symptoms of fear are called forth by some incident 
that has an unrecognized association with the cause of the con- 
dition, and the patient suffers from palpitation of the heart, nausea, 
dizziness, etc. The reaction appears to be wholly without cause 
and its real significance is revealed only after analysis. 

Etiology of Anxiety—The normal psychotaxis of anxiety is 
nothing but an impulse to use the ability to think over a situation 
and its dangers. It may be called forth by the apprehension of 
the possibility of any painful event whatsoever. Individuals differ 
markedly in their tendency to persevere in the impulse. This 
marked difference is probably due to hereditary factors so that 
anxiety is not a wholly psychogenic mechanism. There is, how- 
ever, a psychogenic factor that enters into pathological states of 
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anxiety—and that is an apparently irreconcilable conflict between 
incompatible desires. The soldier, for instance, cannot be sure 
of saving his life if he risks it. If he tries to save it he runs 
the danger of being called a coward. It was this conflict that lay 
at the basis of the anxiety neurosis. These neuroses differed 
from the other war neuroses in that the patient from one point of 
view desired, and from another point of view did not desire both 
horns of his dilemna. He wanted to make good, but he did not 
want to be killed. He wanted to escape danger, but he did 
not want to be called a coward. Other patients, who had no very 
strong desire to make good, and were bent mainly on shrinking 
from danger, responded to the same situation by some kind of 
defense reaction, that disabled them and withdrew them from the 
zone of operations. 


A similar condition exists in those whose conflict proceeds from 
difficulties of the moral life. They want to keep the moral law, 
and maintain an appearance of respectability in the eyes of others, 
and also in the forum of their own conscience; and at the same 
time, they feel a craving for pleasures that are prohibited by the 
moral law. This craving is suppressed with more or less success. 
If unsuccessfully, so that the craving is at times indulged, the anx- 
iety remains associated with the desire that causes it. If success- 
fully, so that the craving is never indulged, and the patient does not 
even admit to himself that he has it, the anxiety is likely to attach 
itself to other things in which the patient does not scruple to admit 
his interest. Thus in the war neuroses the men worried about what 
might have happened at home. An officer in the engineering corps 
became obsessed with the fear that he might have left his instru- 
ments behind. Others worried lest they might have made some 
mistake. 

The fears and anxieties resulting from such conditions are 
sometimes termed “ phobias” and are often the symbolic expres- 
sion of the suppressed desire. This is conditioned by the fact that 
one and the same thing from different points of view is both de- 
sired and not desired. A school teacher came to me with a phobia 
that was gradually becoming more and more extensive. The basis 
of it was an infantile sexual curiosity. It commenced with the fear 
of a certain street through which she could not pass, and, therefore, 
she had to take a long circuitous route to school. Free associations 
revealed the fact, not only of early curiosity, but also that on this 
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street the school children were in the habit of writing obscene words 
and drawing obscene pictures on the walls. The anxiety about this 
street arose from the fact that she wanted to look at the walls but 
felt that she had to keep her eyes on the ground. Each time that 
she went through it, it renewed the whole conflict that was going on 
in her mind, so that it became a painful fatiguing journey. If she 
looked up she was afraid that people would think that she was curi- 
ous about the walls and then they would know all about her conflict. 
The necessity of restraining her eyes then extended to all sorts of 
public gatherings, to all streets that were crowded, to the class room 
itself, so that teaching became an intolerable burden. The phobia 
‘compulsion neurosis ’’—a tendency to 


became associated with a 
look which had to be continually suppressed when in public.‘ 

The conflict of incompatible desires, neither one of which will 
be downed, is the main factor in producing a state of anxiety. Ex- 
ceptions will be found to the narrow Freudian concept, that anxiety 
neuroses arise only in cases in which sexual gratification is desired 
but not possible. The tension arising from the impossibility is a 
factor but not the real cause. The anxiety arises from the natural 
tendency to consider possibilities in all sorts of difficult situations. 
When one is in a dilemma, and wants each side at the same time, 
and likewise fears lest he be impaled on either horn, the condition 
of worry is perpetuated. Repression leads to all sorts of symbolic 
expression and apparently unmotived outbreaks of the physical 
symptoms of anxiety and fear. 

Treatment of Anxicty.— As a rule the anxious person should 
be made to understand fully the cause of his anxiety. Realizing 
the true reason for his condition is frequently sufficient to bring 
it to an end in cases that are not of long standing. The treatment 
of the anxiety neuroses at the front consisted in nothing more than 
this, plus, of course, the short period of rest, during which it was 
accomplished. The reason why mere knowledge of the subcon- 
scious motivation of behavior brings about its modification, may be 
shown by the following analogy. A man can play upon your mind, 
arouse your sympathies, and excite your resentment by presenting 
to you a number of plausible arguments, which he, by knowledge of 

* Analysis helped this case, I think, but did not cure. It made work pos- 
sible. It did not do away with the conflict. I was not successful in opening 
channels of compensation or sublimation that afforded adequate satisfaction. 


The opening of these channels and not analysis alone is the secret of success 
in curing such cases. 
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your character, knows will appeal to you. It is necessary for you 
to think all along that he is honestly striving for the ends he pro- 
poses to you. But, if once you discover that he has been playing 
on your emotivity for sinister ends of his own, about which he told 
you nothing, his power of influence dwindles into nothing. Our 
“lower self” is very fertile with these specious reasons. Attempt 
to do anything good but costing unpleasant exertion or repression, 
and at once the mind is ready with all manner of excuses. When 
the anxious person tends to the side of his dilemma that involves 
the exclusion of natural cravings, he meets with a storm of internal 
opposition. To understand fully the source of this opposition helps 
him, for it enables him more easily to enter into paths of com- 
pensation or sublimation. 

The fundamental cure consists, however, in the solution of the 
dilemma. One side must be taken and the other really and gen- 
uinely given up, or it must be satisfied in a manner that does not 
conflict with the demands of the other side. Thus in a case reported 
by Frink a girl was cured of an anxiety about going out alone by 
analysis. The analysis made it possible for her to resume her 
friendship with a man she loved, and marry him. The opening up 
of this happy solution to her difficulties and its actual accomplish- 
ment was the real reason for her cure.’ It would have helped her 
but little to merely understand herself, if no solution to the problem 
of her future life had been offered. 

Some doctors do not scruple at an attempt to bring the conflict 
to an end by sacrificing the moral law. Even Freud has entered a 
demurrer against such attempts by describing them as wilde Psy- 
choanalyse. Whatever one may think about the moral law he 
should regard it as embodying the sanctions of experience. It can- 
not be infringed upon with impunity. The Gordian knot of the psy- 
chosis is not to be cut, but unraveled. The patient needs not the 
skill of a physician for any such solution. Some patients with false 
consciences may be very much helped by finding out from some 
trustworthy moral guide that what troubles them so much is not a 
delinquency. But duty and moral obligations cannot be sacrificed 
in order to overcome anxiety, however great. The task of psychol- 
ogy is the finding of a real solution, which will do away with the 
anxiety, and, at the same time, not deprive the patient of the safe- 
guards of the moral law. 


5 Morbid Fears and Compulsions, 1918, pp. 444-495. Frink attributes 
the cure to a deeper analysis. 








AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
By C. M. Havitanp, M.D. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
INTRODUCTION 


The following autobiography of childhood experiences and emo- 
tions was written by a young man of twenty-three while in one of 
the U. S. Training Camps, on the eve of his departure for the 
battlefields of France. This memoir was compiled as a gift to an 
intimate friend (in case the writer failed to return from the war) 
and as such is a very personal description of his early life, in so 
far as it offered itself to him for recording. 

It was the intention of the writer to continue his story up to the 
time of his entrance into the Army, thus leaving a rather complete 
history, but circumstances decreed otherwise. The arrival of a 
long-expected order to embark for the “ fighting front” interrupted 
the task and the history was regretfully left in its present unfinished 
condition. Later, on becoming located in one of the foreign camps, 
there were three or four attempts made to pick up the broken 
threads of the narrative, but all such efforts proved useless, the 
“spell” had been permanently broken. 

The probable cause for this inability to continue lay in the dit- 
ference in the feeling between an emotional contemplation of a 
rapidly approaching crisis in one’s affairs and the arrival of that 
crisis into the immediate present, resulting in two distinct and 
widely separated types of unconscious reactions. 

While working on this biography the young man was under the 
greatest possible emotional stress and mental excitement—an in- 
tense and active fear of what the immediate future might have in 
store for him and of the unknown conditions to be faced in the 
trenches (a fear of being afraid). In view of these facts the pro- 
duction is of unusual interest being motivated, as it was, by the 
unconscious and emotional forces of memory. He very well ex- 
pressed it by remarking that “It really wrote itself.” (Automatic 
writing ?) 
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Undoubtedly he had entertained the thought that he was going 
to his death or very possibly to some horribly mutilating injury and, 
as the drowning man sees vivid moving-pictures of his past, so our 
author was enabled to obtain a panoramic view of his childhood 
period of life with accompanying emotions—memory pictures which 
are usually relegated and kept well within the confines of the un- 
conscious. The exciting cause for this mechanism of reproduction 
probably being the same in the one case as in the other, it is note- 
worthy that these presentations are all of a pleasurable character 
dealing only with intimately personal affairs. 

As the content of the document shows, the mysterious (?) 
phases of his experiences had already been accepted by him as 
being of occult origin and on his return to this country and the 
resumption of old affiliations, these explanations then served. as 
excuses for symptoms exhibited. 

When he came under my care it was suggested that he write an 
account of some of the most prominent occurrences of his early 
life—those happenings which he thought might have had some bear- 
ing upon or directing power toward the present abnormalities (?). 
Whereupon he resurrected this months-old autobiography and 
offered it as pretty well covering the ground indicated, showing his 
still implicit faith in the reality of those experiences of times long 
past. 

With the above explanatory setting for the following series of 
life-pictures we will turn our attention to the pictures themselves, 
having obtained a very fair idea of the mental atmosphere in which 
they were drawn. 


CoMMENTS 
The Crystal Sphere 


While the psychoanalytical value of the above autobiography 
speaks rather loudly in its own behalf, nevertheless it will repay us 
to turn back and briefly examine a few of its most important sec- 
tions. The phantasy of the “Crystal Sphere” will be the first one 
to so detain us. 

The extreme care and attention to details with which our author 
describes this sphere and his recurring adventures therein, very 
definitely mark this episode as having had a great emotional reac- 
tion for him. Considering his age at that time (about four) and 
his then lack of life experiences, the consensus of opinion regarding 
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this phantasy would undoubtedly be that it had no place in a seri- 
ously intended autobiography as it was nothing more than “ fancy 
run riot,” a child of pure imagination. However, before arriving 
at such a verdict, it might be well to remember that it is impossible 
to build a structure of any kind upon a point of zERo and this even 
in the imagination. Of necessity all psychological structures what- 
soever must be erected upon a foundation of FACT, either of personal 
experience, observation, racial knowledge (the “ Universal Mind” 
—Instinct) (1) or upon deductions or suggestions derived 
therefrom. 

This being true we will have to look below the surface appear- 
ances of this story for the skeleton framework upon which it rests 
and which makes such an extraordinary piece of imaginative archi- 
tecture as this possible ; we know that it must have a point or points 
of contact with actual experiences and that they must be the sup- 
porting material. A careful re-reading of this section of the narra- 
tive and a plotting of all associated suggestions arising therefrom 
will greatly assist in bringing into view this framework of material- 
ism upon which this structure is built. Such a scheme would read 
about as follows: 

The globe in which our author finds himself has 
(the uterus) ; his position in this globe is practically an 
able” one (the comparatively fixed position of the child in utero) ; 
when in the globe his size is “exaggerated” (the feeling of a large 
child in comparison with the cavity which he occupies—he weighed 
over twelve pounds at birth) ; his sense of an accompanying “ per- 
sonality ” (the mother) ; his feeling of “peace, quiet and comfort” 
when within the globe with the ‘ from the workaday 
world (most natural under the circumstances); the increase of 
“power” while occupying the globe (the needs of a child when in 
the uterus are furnished him without effort on his part, even before 
they become desires,—one is tempted to think that this spells omni- 
potence) ; the “wonderful light or radiance” observed (this might 
well express the sensation of a child on first emerging into the 
world and seeing the light) ; the “stars” seen above and around him 
(the white faces of those surrounding a recently born infant very 
probably appear to him as spots of light) (2). 

Notwithstanding the displacement in the time of these occur- 
rences to his fourth year, the very unique faithfulness in descrip- 
tion of pre-natal and birth conditions, as shown in the story, compels 
one to accept this phantasy of the Globe as being a true, emo- 
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tional and symbolic re-presentation of those earlier experiences. 
These pre-natal and birth incidences all take place before the de- 
velopment of a consciousness of self as a distinct personality, when 
to the individual concerned neither time nor space exist. Due to 
this non-personal character of consciousness at this extreme period 
of life, there could not be a sense of self-participation in any of the 
events taking place at that time though there could be, however, an 
innate feeling of proprietorship in them. Knowingly or unknow- 
ingly they were experiences belonging solely to the author and in 
consequence of this feeling of familiarity with them he used them 
as the groundwork for his later experiences in the Globe. Of 
‘course the original experiences took place in an orderly sequence 
extending over a considerable period, but the individual, being then 
without a knowledge of time, reproduced the events as if they 
occurred simultaneously, thereby completing all the various displace- 
ments that were necessary for their reproduction in the story. 

If from any cause the scroll of life’s experiences and emotions 
begins to unroll backwards in review before an individual, there 
can be no limit set for such a reverse procession short of the 
individual’s span of existence, the number of incidences to be so 
reviewed or a failure of the energy which started this mechanism 
into operation. The feeling of any personal share in the events 
shown in such a series of views, would entirely depend upon how 
far into the past such a parade extended—whether it passed beyond 
the point where the consciousness of self as an entity joined the line 
of subconscious existence into the period of the non-personal, or 
whether it stopped before reaching that point. 

This process of backward unfoldment, which did not cease at 
the junction, is just what occurred in the case of our author, due 
to the very great emotional stress under which he was laboring while 
in the training camp. The picture-story of the Crystal Sphere 
which he gives us is but a composite memory-photograph of pre- 
natal and birth experiences which, coming from the Unconscious 
are thrown upon the screen of Consciousness and there appearing 
as a fabric of the imagination are translated upon the screen to 
appear as if taking place at a much later date than did the real 
experiences which gave them origin. Because of the non-recogni- 
tion of any personal connection with the original experiences, he 
transferred the unsconscious feeling of proprietorship in them to 
his conscious self as chief actor in the phantasy, thereby re-living 
them at the age of four. 
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We have here, then, a sketch taken in its entirety from real life 
and, aided by the imagination, rebuilt into a Crystal Sphere 
Phantasy. 

Such a constant symbolic retreat to pre-natal and birth condi- 
tions, as the above well illustrates, inevitably leads to complete 
identification with the Mother plus all of the consequences pertain- 
ing thereto. From this position of maternal identification the 
Father becomes an object of excessive love amounting to adoration ; 
this process is carried to its legitimate conclusion in the history, and 
shows itself without camouflage (3). A further discussion of this 
part of the subject would take us beyond the confines set for this 


article. 


The Child Presence 

The second and important section in this autobiography to be 
considered is that which pertains to the “Child Presence.” On 
first discovering an accompanying Presence when in the Globe, our 
author expresses no surprise thereon; instead, he at once feels that 
there is a peculiarly close bond of sympathy and understanding 
existing between himself and this Presence. At the beginning of 
this experience the Presence was only sensed as such and it was 
not until vears later and after the acceptance of certain tenets, that 
he was able to state specifically whom it represented. 

It has already been explained how the materials furnished by the 
unconscious for the building of the Globe Phantasy suffered various 
kinds of transpositions, but among them was one piece that was 
not influenced by this rule of chaotic behavior,—the Child Presence. 
Although it shared in the time displacement it did not do so in 
regard to place transposition, so that notwithstanding the bodily 
shifting of everything else from the side of the real to that of the 
unreal, the Presence remained quietly where it was first sensed— 
within the symbolized uterus. The need for transferring it to more 
commodious quarters had as yet not arrived, but later, when the 
unconscious found it necessary to again bring the displacement 
mechanism into operation, the Presence was forthwith removed 
from the Globe and into a field of greater activity by being incor- 
porated with the author himself and thereafter it became the second 
self of that individual, in effect two egos within the one body. 

Because and by the aid of his voluntary regressions into the 
Globe our author became, as it were, master of the strife and stress 
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of his own little environment through this process of self-removal 
from it. As his faith in this marvelous ability to control his sur- 
roundings grew, there was developed at the same time an extreme 
feeling of superiority over all other individuals who could not do 
as he did, or, we might say that he regarded himself as almost 
superhuman because of this exceptional power. 

With such an omnipotent attitude of mind as this towards people 
and mundane affairs, his developing ego impulses, which are based 
upon the self-preservative instinct and are therefore directly influ- 
enced by environment, received an excessive stimulation and in 
consequence of this they attained an influence over the individual 
beyond the ordinary limits of expression. 

Also, at about this period of his life, our author reached the 
narcissistic stage of childhood, a stage of development based upon 
a biological sex impulse, though at that time of life not recognized 
at such; an impulse which does not depend upon the environment 
for stimulation but that nevertheless is capable of growing to im- 
moderate proportions. 

With these already exaggerated sex and ego impulses flowing 
side by side as they did, and with each assisting the other in its 
flow, the next psychological step for such an individual to take was 
almost an inevitable one—an expansion of the Ego to give room 
for such rapid increase of self-regard. Therefore in the course of 
time there arrived a state of mind where his feeling of superiority 
overflowed its banks, due to its unusual stimulation, whereupon the 
Presence was displaced from its position in the Globe and was 
literally absorbed into the personality of the author becoming part 
and parcel of himself—he doubles his ego as more in keeping with 
his self-regard. 

The mechanism of displacement which operated here to allow of 
such a duplication as this, is motivated from the unconscious due to 
the feeling both of necessity and desire. Under the circumstances, 
as outlined above, this mechanism is almost automatic in its 
operation. 

As we have seen, the origin for the Presence was the Mother, 
possibly a dimly sensed memory-picture of the mother-personality 
carried over from the very earliest times, times when things were 
felt rather than seen, a shadowy perception rather than knowledge. 
Consequently this Presence may be either an ante-natal memory- 
picture carried forward to the Globe period, or, a post-natal one 
also carried forward and connected with the Phantasy to complete 
that structure and give to it an appearance of reality, of life. 
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The author through his constant symbolic retreat to the pre- 
natal and birth conditions of dependency very completely identifies 
himself with such a state and it is this child-like dependent attitude 
and sentiment toward the Mother that he unconsciously transfers 
and exhibits towards this vitalized Mother Image—the Presence; it 
is the feeling which makes him so ready to accept it as his Counsellor 
and Guide, this notwithstanding the regard in which he holds him- 
self. The technique of the final scene here is much the same as that 
occurring in the Phantasy. 

At the time of the dissociation of the Presence from the symbol- 
ized uterus, a transformation of sex takes place to the male side. 
Arising as the Presence did from the female side of life there could 
be no possible identification of it with himself until its sex had 
been changed to that of his own—hence the transfer. In the case 
of the Phantasy the transposition was one of time occurrence and 
sequence of events, here it was a transposition of sex from the 
female to the male. 

By the above mechanism our author forges the last link in the 
psychoanalytical chain, without which such a complete identifica- 
tion of the Presence with himself and the doubling of his ego to give 
lodgment to his actively growing feelings of superiority and nar- 
cissism, would have been impossible. 


Speaking in Strange Tongues 


In his journey from infancy to adulthood the individual re- 
enacts many of the most important episodes connected with the 
developmental history of the human race in its struggle towards a 
progressively higher civilization. During this stage of his existence 
the imagination is given free rein: he passes through a fire, stone, 
stick, ball and string age—he peoples his world and the darkness 
with the spirits of giants, monsters, elves, fairies, et cetera, to whom 
he offers allegiance—he invents a language peculiarly his own for 
the purpose of communicating with these make-believes which are 
to him a reality—he builds air-castles, fairy-tales and other mytho- 
logical structures as an outlet for his prodigious mental energy and 
in an endeavor to explain things which he does not fully compre- 
hend, structures built upon a racial instinct. In other words, his 
powers of imagination and the expressions thereof differ in no way 
from those exhibited during the same early period of racial experi- 
ences and development, this being the only method which makes 
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true progress at all possible. These facts clearly indicate that the 
instinctive impulses motivating human behavior are the same today 
as they were in extremely ancient times, that civilization is but an 
increase in knowledge gained by this “trial and error” method with 
the prohibitions set up by it, man’s original instincts remaining the 
same in all essential details. 

Therefore, beginning as he does on the same psychological level 
as that of primitive man, with nothing but his own powers of vision 
and interpretation as a means for self-improvement, he slowly rises 
higher and higher through a graded series of educational and cul- 
tural levels to a position which appears far removed from his primi- 
tive starting point. As he passes from a low level of understand- 
and to one above, this higher and more recently acquired one 
assumes control and holds the primitive ones below it in check. By 
a continuation of this process, these lower levels of mental develop- 
ment are lost sight of and, when the childhood level is attained, the 
infantile with all its belongings is left behind and becomes passive; 
youth unregretfully (?) leaves childish things with their associa- 
tions and when full manhood is reached the individual should find 
himself upon the level of the present-day civilization with all that 
it entails (4). 

While these various levels are lost sight of and are largely for- 
gotten, during the individual’s upward progress, they and their 
associations are nevertheless indelibly impressed upon the uncon- 
scious memory and under certain conditions can be brought into the 
conscious life with all their activities. In cases of insanity, the 
delirium of fevers, in hypnotism, during periods of great emotional 
stress or the sudden relief therefrom, and at times of intense emo- 
tional excitement, especially of a religious character, these high and 
controlling levels of culture lose their power of control and the 
individual drops back to levels representative of more primitive 
states plus their accompanying behaviors—the extent of such re- 
gression being limited only by the number of high levels forced 
out of control. This backward turn of the individual is not usually 
complete in all details, there being some accompaniments of the 
higher levels remaining, so that the resultant language and behavior 
partakes of both the high cultural levels and the lower primitive 
ones, a conglomeration of effects. 

This is just what happened in the case of our author because 
of the great excitement and the intense emotional upset experienced 
as accompaniments of his retreats into the Globe, he was thrown 
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back to an earlier and still more primitive level of his existence, a 
level beneath the one he normally occupied. Consequently there 
came into manifestation a language representing his baby-hood—a 
language associated with that particular period of his life—or, pos- 
sibly, he regressed even further than this to a level ante-dating that 
time, reverting to a very early period of race development. With- 
out more information on the subject than is offered in the auto- 
biography it would be impossible to be more definite in arriving at 
a conclusion. 


The Fairy Kingdom 


The next and last section to which attention will be drawn is 
that of the tragedy occurring in the story of the Fairy Kingdom. 
Outwardly and in effect this tragedy duplicates the CG£dipus fable 
in all its details and this fable is so well known and has been 
written of so frequently that there is little more to be said con- 
cerning it. In the above case, however, while the tragedy remains 
of the incest type and character there may be a point connected 
with it which lies outside of the historical one, which deals with 
the subject from the purely masculine side of the question. This 
difference will be but briefly indicated in the way of a suggestion 
of possible deviations from the usual; in this case the climax, while 
the same in principle, is motivated a little differently, duplicating a 
not uncommon crime found in the annals of history, one which is 
well known and frequently admitted in the consciousness of the 
individual. 

Of course it is agreed that the whole plot of the story of the 
Fairy Kingdom leading up to its final denouement is remotely due 
to the work of the unconscious, which at this period of life has no 
consciousness of sex or of sex needs, except as a diffuse biological 
instinct, the Prince being a representative of the author, his desires 
and ambitions. 

If it is a truism that the emotional experiences of the individual 
are the builders of his personality, his traits of character et cetera, 
then such a constant retreat from the realities of life as was indulged 
in by our author in the Globe experiences could have no other 
effect than to create in him tendencies which do not usually belong 
to the aggressive side of humanity. In the nature of things such 
an avoidance of the ordinary affairs of life would of necessity build 
traits of character such as timidity, submissiveness, instability and 
excessive emotionalism ; these united with a love of dependency upon 
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the Mother Image for peace, comfort, happiness et cetera, could 
have but one final result—psychic effeminacy. To a male indi- 
vidual with such a feministic point of view, the outlook upon the 
world and upon human relationships would be changed, the parental 
ones being the first to suffer from such a reversion. Instead of 
idealizing the Mother, which is the normal state of affairs for the 
male, he would identify himself with the maternal side of the house 
and this would be followed by an idolizing of the Father, giving 
place to a growing jealousy directed towards the opposite parent, 
her pleasures and privileges. From this point of view the patricidal 
crime of the Fairy Kingdom was motivated by this psychic feminine 
jealousy, a “ dog in the manger” attitude of mind. 


The jealousy exhibited by the Prince did not pertain only to 
biological sex affairs but included a desire for power as well, a 
“sop” to the narcissism which showed itself at this time, unless we 
are willing to acknowledge that the love of power is exclusively 
masculine trait. This psychic feminism may further explain the 
extreme readiness with which the Presence was transmuted to the 
masculine gender, when it was found necessary for it to become a 
constant companion of the author. 

The grief felt for the crime committed is beautifully caricatured 
by the choice of an ugly toad as chief mourner (an object of 
loathing to the author) ; it also well expresses the abhorrence ex- 
perienced towards the crime of patricide while the sudden disap- 
pearance of the toad and the failure to recapture it symbolizes the 
insincerity of the grief and its short duration. 

There is one point still remaining to be touched upon before we 
leave the subject—shortly after the tragedy the Fairy Kingdom was 
destroyed by an outside force and the pleasure which had been taken 
in its affairs by our author completely vanished. The sense of guilt, 
following the crime of murder, is not an innate possession of 
mankind but is imposed upon him by forces outside of and quite 


foreign to his true nature, the results of a prohibition placed upon 


it by religion and community interests and welfare. Therefore, 
when the feeling of guilt arose in the mind of the author, such 
feeling was due to forces existing outside of himself and because 
of this and its attendant guilty conscience all pleasure connected 
with the Fairy Kingdom and the Kingdom itself forever disap- 
peared. It was most truly destroyed by a force which arose from 
an outside municipality. 
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The above three episodes to which attention has been called well 
illustrates the mechanism by which the Unconscious impulses attain 
their goal of maximum pleasure. This extreme pleasure derived 
from phantasy building from which all pain components have been 
removed is easy of attainment, avoids all of the disagreeableness of 
Reality and the adjustment thereto and consequently the temptation 
for such indulgences are among the most powerful of life expe- 
riences while at the same time they are the most dangerous to health 
and mental well being. 

To allow oneself to become habituated to this sort of pleasure 
with all that it necessarily entials, marks out for the individual an 
invalidism in its truest meaning, an invalidism ranging anywhere 
from simple unhappiness up to the very acme of disease—insanity. 
In the functional sense it is the rock upon which the individual 
wrecks himself thereafter becoming a derelict upon the river of life. 

The world owes an unnegotiable debt of gratitude to Professor 
Sigmund Freud, of Vienna, for so painstakingly and correctly map- 
ping out these unseen shallows and dangerous places of the men- 
tality, with the careful directions for avoiding them. 

To those especially interested, the full autobiography will be 
found to contain a wealth of material in symbolism, transposition, 


projection, and displacement and those who care to go into the sub- 
ject more deeply than space allows of in this article, will be well re- 
paid for the time spent and the effort expended in a further psycho- 
analysis of it. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


The suburb of , in which I first say the light, contained little 
to stir the imagination. I am sure it is the last spot which an artist 
would choose for a home—just a little manufacturing village, domi- 
nated by a few tottering factories in the conventional brick red 
paint which characterized the Palaces of Industry in the year of 
1895. 

The last of a family of seven children, I found myself the babv 
brother of two grown brothers and four sisters. A tiny likeness of 
myself, named , had died two years before my birth—he had 
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lingered only a few months and had returned, leaving a place for 
me, which I fear I have never filled successfully. 

I do not know if there was any physical resemblance between us 
—that I have taken his place, that the body of was not 
adequate to carry the ego, and was forced to give way for the 
new body which was named a body which is supposed to 
possess qualities more suited to the needs of the Ego. In recent 
months I have been told that the Ego has something very definite 
to accomplish and that the first physical manifestation of it which 
was named was not adequate to carry that purpose to comple- 
tion—that the present manifestation, which we know as 
will be asked to carry out that task, aided by the still present assist- 
ance of the Child Presence of This Child Presence which 
I know to be a Reality I will touch upon in its proper place in this 
paper. 

I am not at all prepared to verify this bit of Investigation which 
has been given me—if it is indeed true that my Ego has two mani- 
festations which are present, each within the other—I am only sure 
that the idea will receive the attention due it, when subsequent in- 
vestigation will have established its truth. 

The year in which I was born was an epoch-making one for 
our family, for it saw the completion of a large building erected in 
the city of by my father to house his growing business as a 
carriage manufacturer, and our removal to that city. 

Shortly after this we again moved to in order to sell our 
house there, and in that village of my nativity my babyhood was 
spent. 

Being a sensitive and impressionable child, it is little wonder that 
the first four years of my life were singularly devoid of any of 
the impressions which resulted in the almost complete emancipation 
from the circumstances in which I found myself later on. My 
sisters all being much older than myself, I was left much to my own 
devices, and, not caring for dolls, or toys of any sort, lived much 
within myself, resorting to my imagination when at a loss for 
amusement. 

Indeed there were but two minor impressions, and one greater 
one which fastened themselves upon me sufficiently strong to last 
until today. 

One is the clear recollection of a large chest at the head of the 
back stairs, which I would approach with stealth on quiet after- 
noons, armed with knives and a hammer, with which ghastly instru- 
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ments, I inflicted cruel punishment upon the edges of the chest, and 
upon the corners of the bricks of maple sugar confined therein, 
reducing said bricks to sufficiently small dimensions to enter my 
mouth via the Sticky Finger Route. 

Then I remember seeing also a fat black bear balancing up the 
top of a pole in the streets of Buffalo, N. Y., whence I was taken 
at an early age by my mother on the occasion of one of her visits 


to her home. 

It is strange what seemingly trifling things fasten themselves 
upon the childish memory. I am sure that my infancy and early 
childhood centered around objects much more interesting than 
bricks of maple sugar or a bear on a pole—if so, they failed to 
register. 

There was, however, a strange state, half dream, half fancy, 
into which I would fall at night and in which I frequently found 
myself wandering in the day time. It was more than a dream or a 
fancy, or even a vision, for it was very real, singularly vivid and 
always the same. For many years it perplexed me greatly, now I 
know that it was a very real astral condition carried over from a 
lapse between incarnations—a lapse which held onto my childish 
life with a strong and terrible grip. 

I would find myself, seemingly of immense stature, walking 
within the inner surface of a gigantic transparent sphere which 
floated in the heavens. The singular fact was that I always was at 
the same relative distance up from the bottom, and at the same 
relative height within the sphere, walking within it by travelling in 
an upward spiral, at a position corresponding to the Antarctic 
circle of our own world. The sphere seemed to be made of rub- 
bery crystal matter, soft to the feet, and through which I could look 
in all directions and see the planetary systems, each in its place, 
and possessing its own color. The crystal within which I walked 
was of a yellow hue, as well as many others which were pointed 
out to me by my guide. I have written further upon the subject of 
the guide under the chapter entitled “Child Presence.” 

I spent much of my time within that crystal planet, it became a 
refuge—I would fly to it for rest when I was annoyed or tried, it 
became a literal hiding place, then, as I became more and more 
attached to the scheme of life within the confines of which I found 
myself, and as a result of my helplessness, found adjustment into 
my family, the wonder-sphere slowly vanished from my dreams and 
waking consciousness, never to return in its old force, or, indeed, 
as a positive real part of myself, but only as a recollection, a frag- 
ment of which has clung to me until now. 
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No one can say what research in astronomy a competent in- 
vestigator might have carried out with me as an instrument, as I 
fluttered in the clutch of the real and the unreal. It is perhaps 
well for me that I obeyed the whisper of that something which told 
me to keep my secret. If my family sensed that I was always not 
where by physical body was, they made no mention of it until 
another stage developed which will be treated in its proper place. 
The unfortunate thing is that I cannot remember when this definite 
form of astral experience first took place, but it must have been 
in about my third or fourth years, when the feeling of the Child 
Presence was most real. The part which the Child Presence played 
in this particular astral flight will be discussed under that portion 
of this paper given over to the Child Presence. I have made little 
progress with an explanation of the Crystal Planet—of this much I 
am certain; that it was a real astral “experience in memory” of 2 
prenatal astral condition. The entire subject, coupled with the 
Child Presence, forms the foundation of my belief in Occultism. 

During this strange period of my life while my Ego was stum- 
bling through a maze of conflicting influences, we again moved to 

, and housed ourselves temporarily in a house in the residential 
portion of the city, near my father’s new factory. Across from the 
house was a natural eminence crowned with beautiful oak trees, 
in the midst of which stood an ultra-modern band stand. Here I 
played in the afternoon, eating acorns, and chasing ants. My life 
was singularly blank during that year in which we lived near the 
little park. 

In that fall I started into kindergarten, which was held at some 
distance from the house. One of the little boys was mentally un- 
balanced, and very brutal, especially to little girls and pets. Most 
of the children were in great fear of him, and allowed him to keep 
his own side of the street. But it is a strange fact that I had no 
fear of him, and even sought him out from the other children at 
the door in order that I might walk home with him, even though he 
was three years my senior and had brute strength. I have never 
been able to establish to my own satisfaction, any logical reason why 
I should have had no fear of him—I offer this slight bit only as it 
concerns the early vears of my life, and stands out for its very 


novelty. 

While I was still in my first grade in school, father purchased a 
large tract of land in the outlying district of the City and started 
to build a comfortable country home. 
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During the erection of the house we lived in a little shed-like 
building which had been used by the former owner of the land to 
house his large swarms of bees in the winter. 

It was from the “ parlor” door of this little house that I looked 
out upon my little Dream Garden (which I shall refer to hereafter 
as the Brook) for the first time. 

We lived or camped in that little house all summer—I was too 
interested in the erection of the big house, and in wandering over 
the new land, to take much interest in the brook just then, besides 
it was too near to where we were living for any fairies to be 
attracted to it, and I just knew all about fairies and little people. 
Then winter, and our removal into the new house with all its 
twelve rooms and spacious basement to explore, then snow storms, 
and rides to school every day beside my father in his red sleigh, 
both of us done up like Esquimos, and I half buried in an immense 
buffalo robe. One of the hired men called in a commodious sleigh 
for us (myself and two sisters) every afternoon, and took us home 
through the chill and gloom of a mid-winter afternoon—but it was 
never as nice as riding with father. When I became a trifle older 
I would go from school to his factory and there wait until five- 
thirty in order to ride the two miles home with him. I have often 
wondered since at his patience, for I would insist upon sitting upon 
the laps of favored stenographers—keeping them from working— 
or else I would bound into his private office just at the moment when 
he was extremely busy. When I felt that I was no longer indis- 
pensable to the office force, there were three whole floors of activity 
to interest me. Running through acres of whirling belts, and spin- 
ning pulleys, and up to the top floor, I would mount the end of a 
long table of power sewing machines, run along the back until I 
came to a certain spot, then seat myself in the way of a beautiful 
tall Scandinavian, with blue eves and lovely yellow hair, with whom 
I flirted with reckless abandon. When the hand of the big clock 
neared the half hour, I would listen for the interphone bell of the 
foreman. Waiting only for a glance, from him, I would go running 
downstairs, or try to get a ride on one of the elevators, to find my 
father waiting to take me home. All of this happened when I was 
eight or nine years old, and I must return to my fourth year, and 
the first spring in our new home. 

It so happened that some well-read and highly cultured people 
named , came from a farming district in the southern part of 
the state, and purchased a large tract of land joining our “ farm” 
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on the north, and father, with his characteristic charity and big- 
heartedness, asked them to live in our little home while their house 
was being built—an arrangement which they found very acceptable, 
and we found very enjoyable. In that manner, I first met the 
daughter of the house, , and we struck up an acquaintance 
which has strengthened with years, regardless of the fact that she 
is some twenty years my senior. They used our garden and made 
themselves thoroughly at home about the place—so that 
and I became great “pals,” going on “Pea Picking Parties,’ and 
the like, beets and carrots were pulled and washed in the little 
brook, so I dabbled vegetables up and down and learned to love the 
cool water and sparkling stones. As yet the Brook had not fastened 
itself upon me, so and I played near the little house all day. 
She possessed that nameless adaptability, by means of which she 
could make herself just as old as I was—yet she led me through 
many dangers, cleverly guiding me, and giving up hours of neces- 
sary household duties to play with me. 

Then my imagination started to assert itself, and the first great 
venture was undertaken. 

Near the Brook I planned out a model Cemetery (this without 
ever having seen one) and carried there to a final resting place any- 
thing deceased, or nearly so. The central plot was sacred to the 
ashes of a rat, which had been flattened by a wagon wheel past all 
hope of restitution. In virtue of its tragic death, and its thin 
chances on the day of Judgment, its resting place, aside from being 
the most favored one, was marked by a pyramidal shaft of white 
oak, upon which were heiroglyphics executed in green paint setting 
forth the manner in which the rodent died. Cats, because of the 
great place which they have always occupied in the affections of the 
sexton, were especially favored, and Mother always knew that a cat 
had passed out when she found a nearly empty Oswego starch box 
missing. There is nothing that can equal an Oswego starch box for 
a casket. Birds were usually interred in beautifully padded candy 
boxes. Incredible as it may seem, there was a section in the ceme- 
tery reserved for mosquitos and flies—these were buried en-mass, 
like soldiers upon the field of battle. 











The funeral was quite as much an institution as the cemetery. 

The body was drawn to its place of final rest in a little 
red wagon, the horse, in every case acting in the capacity of sexton, 
minister, mourner, as well as in its original capacity as a provider 
of locomotion. 





brought up the rear, and for her was retained 
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the great privilege of being the entire string of carriages containing 
the mourners, a duty which she performed to my utmost satis- 
faction. 

There was just one grave which was not within the confines of 
the cemetery. It contained the more indiscreet brother of a family 
of little black puppies who indulged too freely of sour milk. This 
grave, surmounted by a mausoleum executed in red brick, occupied 
a commanding position upon the bank of the brook—a situation 
which seemed to me at the time to be extremely well chosen, though 
I can now see the sepulchre, rising from the maiden hair ferns, like 
an old chimney top among the trees. 

When I became a little older, I used to wonder how I knew how 
to plan a cemetery, and to conduct funerals, I think I know how it 
was done. 

By the time everything had been buried which needed it, fall 
had arrived, the house was finished, and I lost my wonderful 
playmate, school started and the brook disappeared beneath white 
snow drifts. 

I can remember little of my early childhood winters except 
Christmas, when the big room contained a huge tree covered with 
such beautiful things to look at, and the furniture of the living room 
was piled high with presents. I am so thankful that the institution 
of Christmas was a solemn affair in our family. Myself, and 
usually , were caused, but more often compelled, to retire early, 
while the tree was trimmed; everyone had to wait until morning 
before he could open his bundles. Even father had to conform to 
this stern rule, and opened his presents from the depths of his great 
chair to the accompaniment of shrieks from myself. 

Then came the spring of my sixth birthday and when vacation 
started, I stepped forth, bare-headed and bare-footed, to be a wild 
thing for three months. It was in that summer that my real 
emancipation occurred. 

was gone, my sisters were busy with social affairs, and I 
was left entirely alone. 

The brook was the logical result. (See pages 302, 306.) 

Unfortunately no photograph was ever taken of that beautiful 
spot, for the only manner in which it has been perpetuated is the 
picture that has been burned into my memory. All has now passed 
with the coming of improvements—the immense sewer had worked 
the greatest havoc, for the source of the spring has found its way 
into the drain, and the mossy growth upon either bank has given 
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way to weeds. The gnarled apple tree which covered the bank with 
red Dutchess apples every fall has died of old age; the little sapling 
grove through which I wandered has grown up tall and ugly, rais- 
ing the feathery roof of my cathedral high over head, letting the 
sun in to kill the violets and kill the shadows. Yes, I am sure that 
the fairies and little people have left that spot, for the street car 
thunders by there, and even the old choke cherry tree has lost its 
precious hold upon the mossy bank to make way for the grader’s 
shovel. I used to wonder if the fairies held up the tree at night so 
that it might not get tired leaning out over the water all day. 

As successive summers came and went, the Brook changed ac- 
cording to my imagination, so the map on page 302 shows the little 
area as I arranged it in my mind in my sixth year. In later years, 
various changes were made, so that the appearance changed very 
much, but I will describe the change as this story progresses. 

In my sixth year, then, I stepped into this lovely spot. 

There is little doubt but that the peaceful influence of the little 
brook, wherein I played, and which I could call my own, did much 
to form my unfolding mind, and start the development of my char- 
acter along the artistic trend. 

Dropped as I was, a little bundle of psychic nervousness, into 
this spot which was beauty and peace itself, it is little wonder that 
the unreal portion of myself here found a vehicle with which to 
give full rein to its wildest fancies. All sorts of weird dreams and 
fanciful thoughts came rushing in. The two little islands became 
the centers of a thriving population of little beings two inches high. 
Stately palaces rose upon the banks of the stream, the boats and 
fairies were busy upon the river. A great surge of life extended 
back from both banks and embraced suburbs of the city, agricul- 
tural districts, etc. The Child Presence and myself became joint 
protectors—advisers, and were very busy. 

The government was a monarchy—the king was very kind, and 
ruled with great judgment and care. The Royal palace (c, p. 302) 
occupied the upper end of the Island, and the legislative buildings 
extended westward toward the city down stream. At first the 
populace resided entirely within the limits of d (p. 302) but later the 
city extended until the kingdom embraced the area within e (p. 302) 
and a few territories were situated further up stream (see page 302) - 

Of course I was very busy planning new towns, roads, and the 
lines of the railroads and steamships. Fach event in the kingdom, 
such as the sinking of a ship or a fire or similar disaster, was fol- 
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Key To Fic. 1. 
(a) The puppy mausoleum. (e) The Kingdom limits. 
(b) The Island of Parliament. (f) The Sapling Grove. 
(c) The Royal Palace. (g) Dutchess Apple tree. 
(d) The city proper. (hk) Norway Pines. 
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lowed with keen interest by both of us. One afternoon there was 
a severe fire, and I worked so late getting all of the bodies out of 
the ruins, that I was late for supper, and when asked for a reason 
for my tardiness, was ashamed to tell what had detained me. 

Then, suddenly one mid-afternoon the king was assassinated by 
his own son, and there was an elaborate funeral. This event was 
especially interesting, and nearly a week was required to work out 
the details of the Crown Prince’s attempts to cover his deed, as 
well as to arrange the storm of the queen’s grief, which lasted for 
nearly a month. (This was especially real, and I would find my- 
self weeping in sympathy for her. And all of this with the sun 
slanting through the trees, the clear water rushing over the pebbles, 
and the birds overhead—yet I saw the city, and the queen in her 
chamber. I had never read fairy stories—What tragedy was I 
witnessing somewhere in the world?) 

The grief of the subjects was very great, and members of the 
nobility journeyed down the river from their estates in beautiful 
yachts to express their sympathy and to be present at the funeral. 

At this point I stepped from the unreal to the real, and, for the 
first and last time, impersonated a member of the Royal family 
by a toad. 

I remember that the person in this case was a spinster countess, 
who came down the river in her state barge (a screened cigar box 
on a piece of wood) proclaiming her grief and indignation at the 
delay, in the manner in which only a very ugly toad can. Just as 
the barge was approaching the Imperial landing place, the countess 
remembered the seclusion of her home, and dived overboard, swim- 
ming under water for a considerably greater distance than one 
would think for one of her years, evading the police and all efforts 
to locate her. My anger at this breach of courtly etiquette was 
very great, and my humiliation at having promoted a wonderful 
show of blue-blooded grief, only to have it end in a dive over- 
board, was nothing short of towering rage. 

My imagination never again took a material form. 

Shortly after this the Crown Prince ascended the throne, and 
ruled with an iron hand. He took particular delight in annoying 
his defenseless subjects, things progressed from bad to worse, until 
a poor boy from an obscure village, gathered an army, marched 
upon the city, and overthrew the king while his majesty was at 
break fast. 
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As I look back over the events—the tragic death of the king— 
the grief of the queen, the grave episode of the Countess’s indiscre- 
tion, I have often wondered at the “ weak” ending for the tragedy 
—the King overpowered while at breakfast. It is only one of the 
many strange facts concerning this amazing romance-tragedy. 

We are quite sure of this much, the fall of the dynasty occurred 
over the morning coffee, and the King was tried in the throne room 
of the Palace, found guilty, and condemned to pass his days in the 
top of a tall tower, from which he could look down and see his 
deeds written upon the pavement. 

A republic was then proclaimed, and the kingdom readjusted 
itself after its turmoil. 

I consider it very strange, that a childish mind, which knew 
nothing of worldly affairs, much less murders, and the different 
forms of governments should have worked out so very “‘ worldly” 
a little episode. Like the Crystal Sphere, it was intensely real, 
development of the plot” was of course, not studied or 


a) 


and the 
planned—the story just grew in my mind—as I sat upon the little 
bank, and saw the city beneath me. The face of the Queen is 
stamped upon my memory yet, and I should know her among 
thousands. 

Shortly after this I started to read, and was surprised to find 
similar happenings between the pages of Fairy Tale books, then 
when I studied ancient history, I still searched for some historical 
event which might throw some light upon my kingdom. 

When my knowledge of geography and races became more 
settled, I came to the conclusion that a part of Germany, possibly 
Saxony, may have been the place where I gained the first-hand 
knowledge, for the general characteristics of the people, as well 
as the architecture conforms to what my imagination tells me an 
eighteenth century Saxon principality must have looked like. 

I am living in the hope that I may some day find out what J 
much of it is yet very real, and investiga- 





brought back with me 
tion even yet is possible. 

That summer found me in a highly strung nervous state, and 
the Child Presence was most strongly felt then, as wel! as the 
Obsession which I shall refer to at the same time. 

From earliest childhood, the presence of another ego, con- 
stantly near me, and in close communication with me, was very 
real. I do not remember at what age I first became conscious of 
this ego—it must have been at about my third year, for it seemed 
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very real in the crystal sphere period and often accompanied me on 
visits to the sphere. In my waking consciousness I found it often 
at my elbow—two or three years older than me accompanying me 
from place to place, advising me how to best plan our methods of 
amusement. During the crisis in the Liliputian Kingdom it guided 
my opinions almost constantly and took entire charge of their dis- 
posal in the fall. On many occasions it joined me on my visits to the 
sphere, then it became guide, and I was content to follow. Walking 
at my side, a stately figure in white garments, addressing me in a 
musical voice, it became a guide, pointing out objects of interest. 
Though we were both changed in stature and appearance, I knew 
that my white-robed guide and my little child playmate were one 
and the same persons. 

The influence of the ego upon my young life was very marked; 
in the first few years we were almost constant companions, playing 
together, planning the events of the day, and each submitting to the 
other any change in the plans for that day, before it could be 
changed. 

The only activity in which I did not suggest even ever so slightly 
was the gardening project into which we both entered with great 
enthusiasm. 

A successful attempt at landscape gardening was undertaken and 
carried to completion under his direction, an idea which resulted in 
an elaborate system of evenly graded walks winding among the 
trees, two bridges and an earth viaduct, many flower beds, rows of 
miniature trees along the roadways, and, what is more amazing, a 
complete sewer system for the north side of the bank, which was 
low and sloped away from the water edge. The system consisted 
of one main (a, p. 306) leading up from the water edge, to a buried 
nail keg (b), covered with a round board in the manner of a city 
man-hole. Into this led three branch mains (c), which drained the 
roadway at its lowest places. The entire system was constructed 
of four-inch clay tiles, and proved to be surprisingly effective in 
draining that section of the roadway. If the ground in that section 
of the brook is still intact, the system is still doing good service, I 
have no doubt. (For a further description of the brook at this 
period see page 300.) 

All through the construction and maintenance of the sewer 
system I never acted upon my own initiative, but consulted the 
Presence at every turn with every other venture, I took the re- 
sponsibility, explaining everything as I went. 















































KeY To Fic. 2. 


(a) Tile sewer to river. (f) Earth embankment. 

(b) Man-hole. (g) Bridge of tree boughs. 

(c) Branch systems of sewerage. (h) Path around brook area. 

(d) High bridge with brick sup- (i) Path leading to house. 
ports in middle. (7) Path leading to barn. 

(e) Round flower bed. 
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The fact of the Child Presence has now faded into a remem- 
brance; a guide which belonged to me, has been taken from me; 
it came with a purpose, and has not yet fulfilled that purpose; my 
early training crushed its idea at its birth, and now I am torn 
between questions and problems which have no answers. . . . There 
is much more that I might write concerning the Presence, but I 
cannot cope with it just now. 

At the same time when the Child Presence was strongest, the 
habit of muttering incoherent sounds and sentences took a strong 
hold upon me, and I would wander about, as in a trance, uttering 
words which were not only unintelligible, but words to which people 
could not attach the least etymological significance. About the 
house I did not attempt to converse in the tongue, for who could 
have understood me? The first recollection that I have of using 
the tongue, was while under a peculiar feeling of non-adjustment— 
later the Child Presence appeared, and the strange language be- 
came the vehicle for the exchange of our thoughts. 

My parents and sisters were alarmed—it was all so out of the 
ordinary, other children had not done these things, so why should 
I, a child who appeared perfectly normal? There were whisper- 
ings about my sanity. When I try to pen a picture of myself at 
this time, I cannot. I have not the wisdom to even attempt to set 
down in a logical manner even a few of the many thoughts and 
visions which galloped through my mind. If some day I can 
summon up the power to recall the events and set them down, in a 
physical way, if I can delve into that period, then this part of the 
autobiography will become the largest part instead of the smallest 
part. 

And yet, with the blissful freedom of childhood which knows no 
worries, I would fling myself upon my back, or, climbing to the 
top of the big apple tree, prostrate myself upon a limb, and there 
become once more, one with the universe, speaking its language and 
clasping its hand. Swaying among the waxen leaves, gazing with 
fixed eyeballs into the blue of heaven; I would float out upon my 
imagination, travel hand in hand through space with my guide—I 
would loose myself in myself —The whole universe became a living 
thing and spoke to me. 

I was close to that which is real those days, perhaps closer than 
I now realize. 

The thought has often come to me—What would have happened 
to me if I had been born into poverty instead of into medium pros- 
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perity? What would my imagination have done with the four 
dingy walls of a tenement, or with the narrow smoky alley of a 
New York street as a playground? Which way would I have gone? 

The little area of the brook was not the only feast for the eyes, 
nor the only food for the soul. As far as one could see, the entire 
countryside, rolling with meadows and dotted with trees, seemed 
like a page from a fairy story. From the rear windows of our 
house, we could see the contour of the Mississippi river bank, 
covered with a virgin forest of maples, and oak trees, a scarce three 
blocks away. 

The new house, which was always a wonder to me, was situated 
in the center of what has proven to be a city block. A wide street 
of lawn, which merged on the south into an apple arbor, and termi- 
nated on the north in a rose and peony garden, separated it from 
the Avenue. 

There was much about the house to stir the imagination of an 
impressionable child. With its interior, finished in dull yellow 
birch on the first floor, mahogany, bird’s-eye maple and butternut 
on the second and third floors, its hand-sawed Corinthian pillars, 
its pier glass, cut-glass door knobs, beveled leather wainscoting, 
it fascinated and filled a place in my idealistic nature. The thought 


that I might some day grow up to see it leave us, never occurred 
to me, then, it was a place to marvel over. 

There were always two and sometimes three men to care for 
the lawn, garden and animals. I was considered too young and too 
delicate for such labor, so was free to wander about at will. We 


always had saddle horses, and, though my sisters rode, a strange 
inborn fear of large animals, a fear that | have never been able to 
live down, kept me in constant dread of the barn or anything con- 
nected with it. The huge barn was a place of mystery for me and 
I shunned it whenever I could. At the age of fifteen I would be- 
come weak and faint at the approach of a horse, if I was forced 
out of necessity to drive one into the barn, I would alight in 
great fear, call for the nearest man to unhitch it, and retreat with 
all speed. 

One incident will suffice to show to what extremes I would go 
to avoid any contact with animals. 

When I was about twelve or thirteen, our only hired man was 
called away for a couple of weeks, and the care of the stock was 
thrust upon me. With mother’s permission (father being away) 
I enlisted the services of a nine- or ten-year-old farmer’s boy, and 
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he, under my supervision, directed at him from the comparative 
security of a high fence, carried on the work of milking the 
cows, etc., with wonderful bravery, so it seemed to me. But it 
was essential that the cows have water several times throughout 
the day, and the pasture was a half block from the watering trough, 
and separated from it by a lane through which it was necessary 
to drive the cows several times a day for water. The boy only 
came in the morning and night; my safety was, therefore, in great 
danger. So I found an old wash tub and thrust it under the fence, 
then, finding some rusty pipe and a hump-backed wrench, I laid a 
pipe line under the ground to the tub, and was gratified to see the 
cows leisurely quaffing in the shade of the huge cottonwoods. 

But even this achievement was not without its drawbacks, for, 
in order to see when the tank was empty, it was necessary for me to 
walk past a little calf, which annoyed me past endurance by cavort- 
ing up and down the lane, giving vent to those pathetic utterings, 
which proclaim the first stages of bovine orphanage. 

This would never do. 

Finding a block of wood, and attaching to it a wire in such a 
manner that the wire slid easily within the confines of a row of 
staples upon the board, I placed the block in the tub in the manner 
of a float. Then attaching a little slab of wood painted red, to the 
tip of the wire, and concealing it just behind a large block of wood, 
it naturally followed that when the little red spot block showed 
above the white, the tub was full, and vice versa. Then, by a 
single turn of the faucet, I could stand behind the fence and water 
the cows with comparative safety and greater service. 

When fall came again (the fall of my seventh year) I returned 
to school, and my mind was taken up with other things, and my 
little kingdom was moved to a southern place, where I pictured it in 
a prosperous condition all that winter. With the return of spring 
I was again turned loose in my garden, the same sensitive child, 
for I had traveled deeper into interesting studies, and my existence 
always swerved to the real, but with spring the old life returned, the 
life to which I turned as to a magnet. The winters spent in school 
only upset my nature by attempting to conform it to a practicability 
which it has never been able to take to itself. It is this grindstone 
education against which I rail particularly; it is utterly absurd to 
suppose that a system of training for one child will conform to the 
irregularities of another child’s temperament. I can see clearly now 
that the attempt to make my strangely constituted nature conform 
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to a cut-and-dried system of child education has produced in me 
the strange mixture of practicability and impracticability, of strength 
and fear, of determination and listlessness, a maze of opposites, 
with which I have to battle through life. 

My winter of school, spent in making things with my hands, 
resulted in a desire to create things. 

While digging in a portion of the brook I encountered some 
splendid modeling clay which immediately suggested itself as good 


material upon which my growing desire to create things could work. 


All sorts of grotesque animals and shapes grew under my fingers— 
five-footed cows, apples with antenne, etc. Each subject was dried 
in the sun and then baked in the oven. 

Later, a little village was formed upon a board—tufts of ever- 
green made splendid trees, matches broken up served as fence posts. 
The houses were of all styles, though the prevailing architectural 
scheme was southern colonial. The finished town was exhibited 
in an Exposition which convened in an old cupboard, and which 
drew vast crowds, until I was tired of showing imaginary visitors 
about. 

I am writing this fragment to show that my childhood was but a 
succession of widely different occupations and interests, a condition 
which still persists to a great degree. 

In this summer, my creative desires led me to all sorts of ven- 
tures. Feline Architecture came to the front and demanded my 
attention for weeks. 

Two or three lean and cadaverous cats, with which I had made 
friends, suggested themselves as suitable tennants for an apart- 
ment house, which I immediately started to erect upon the jungle 
and dampish edge of the Brook. Being only seven years old, I may 
be forgiven for not knowing that a cat does not care for the damp 
recesses of a stream’s banks, no matter how comfortable a house may 
be erected there for her. Ignorance gave wings to the imagination, 
and finding some fine red bricks, the building was started and the 
construction went on with great dispatch. The plan was quite 
simple, two rooms and a glassed-in wing. Shingles, allowed to 
project over the sides, served as a roof. 

But the site was obviously ill chosen, for as the spitting and 
arched-back cats were thrust through the front door, their distaste 
for their residence was plain to be seen, if one judged by the speed 
with which they affected an exit through the rear door. Then, 
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with the realization that the site was perhaps hastily chosen, the 
building was razed, the materials transported in the erstwhile hearse 
to a more favorable position, near to the barn. 

Feeling that the success of the undertaking was assured, I 
erected a four room house with a wing for a drawing room, and 
stairs leading to a glassed-in sun parlor on the roof, from a little 
bridge, built in the manner of a porte-cochere, extended to the nearby 
sloping approach to the barn. Quantities of dried catnip were 
placed upon the floor of the sun parlor, which, as I expected, at- 
tracted the cats, and after two or three had been shoved through 
the door, the entire feline colony took complete possession. It was 
great fun to see a particularly sedate old white cat descend the 
approach, turn into the little porch, and disappear into the sun 
parlor with the utmost gravity and concern. 

Later I found two half-grown kittens, which I named Socrates 
and Plato. Owing to the crowded condition of the residence, J 
was forced to erect a wing for their use, and well it was, for, 
glancing one day into the new wing, I found Socrates the proud 
mother of five little philosophers. My great joy knew no bounds. 
Running to the house, and bursting upon a porch party I shouted 
at the top of my lungs, “Oh gee! Socrates’ got kittens!” 

The next venture which claimed my attention was the erection 
of a miniature theater or stage, where drama, some real, but for 
the most part imaginary, were enacted. This stage, which took a 
material form in an Oswego starch box, boasted a beautifully 
painted curtain, electric footlight, and sliding wings. Such catas- 
trophes as the Johnstown flood, Destruction of Pompeii, a Kansas 
cyclone, etc., were staged with great accuracy and remarkable 
realization. The actors were always imaginary. 

At first, paper scenery and props were used with great success, 
but later, for such settings as Pompeii and the flood clay was found 
to be more endurable, for the engagements always lasted several 
days, and it was annoying to make new props so often. In the 
Pompeii scene, for instance, a background containing the Vesuvius, 
and a general setting, much like one sees on cheap Neapolitan tapes- 
tries, were constructed out of clay and tinfoil. The top of Ve- 
suvius, aside from being hinged, to facilitate the terrific explosion 
which always concluded the scene, boasted a real crater, out of 
which poured a thin column of blue smoke, escaping by means of a 
little “ flue” which led up to the crater from a string, smouldering 
in the “inferno.” 
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This was the first of my bridging of my imagination from the 
unreal to the real, inasmuch as the actors never materialized to the 


eyes of a possible audience, but they acted for me, and were no less 
a part of the production than the material stage settings. 
The stage was set up in a corner of the library, where I could 


have some seclusion for the manipulation of the scenes. The ad- 
jacent book cases provided excellent accommodations for the resi- 
dent actors, while itinerant ones arrived often “just in time,” by 
means of a little street car line which extended out from the stage, 
under the safe, past two doors, under a hedge, and then to the 
“City.” The movable furniture of the room was arranged in 
front of the stage with great precision, the parquet, boxes and 
balcony. The “house” was often “plastered,” and there were 
always, alas, many vacant seats. My only steady patron was my 
uncle, who invariably chose a righthand box, and followed the pro- 
ductions with keen interest. 

Perhaps one of the reasons why I was so left to pursue the 
flights of my own imagination so often, was because our house was 
almost always filled with guests. Some interested me, but more 
annoyed me. It was not at all uncommon to have twenty persons 
for a Sunday night lunch—house parties took possession of the 
third floor of the house, often the several available rooms for enter- 
taining uncongenial friends were taxed to capacity, and then there 
was the river drive to walk to, or the apple arbor to sit in. 

On such occasions, it was often my custom to attach myself to 
the most interesting persons, and annoy my sisters terribly, and 
cause the guest to show a strong disinclination to be bothered with 
my fancies. At the psychological moment, I would retreat to some 
place of safety, until the charm of some other guest drew me out of 
my retreat. This custom was both interesting and profitable, for it 
enabled me to study annoyed guests at close range, and I drew, 
quite often, conclusions which were better off unsaid. An occa- 
sional one found some of my ventures in feline nomenclature 
interesting and amusing, and quite frankly admitted it. Others 
could not be bothered with my strange playthings and preferred 
to wound me by ignoring my presence completely. 

One person of this group, a formidable spinster, who had been 
to England and who wove boots where Americans wore shoes, 
considered my interest in Feline Architecture very strange, while 
a funeral procession bearing some bird to its rest, was nothing 
short of absurd. She may be forgiven, however, for she repre- 
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sented the last of a distinguished and extinguished English family, 
her fondness for tea had become a weakness, and her spare moments 
were immortalized by emblazoning the Family Crest upon a brand 
of French china manufactured west of the prosaic Mississippi. 

Occasionally parents brought children of my own age, and they 
were turned loose, tramping over the place hallowed by a cat’s 
last moments, or digging holes in a park of the “City.” So we 
would go trooping off to the barn, peering into box stalls, sliding 
down hay, climbing out buildings, etc. 


But this sort of play was essentially * * * * 











PSYCHOLOGY OF ONE PANTHEIST 
By THEODORE SCHROEDER 


A chubby, bustling, picturesque little man was elbowing his way 
into a metropolitan street car. He had a ruddy face, almost Irish 
in its appearance. Long white hair that came well down over his 
shoulders, was accentuated by a long flowing white beard and a 
broad-brimmed white hat. As he neared the center of the car a 
large and fat negress caught his eye. With upraised hands, and in 
a loud, clear, strong, confident voice she exclaimed: ‘“ Hail brother 
Mnason!” “All hail my beloved,” came back the cheery re- 
sponse from our patriarch, accompanied by a marked bow. Soon 
he found a seat near the front. Then came a vacancy beside him 
and he beckoned the colored woman to join him. Their animated 
countenances and lively conversation added to the amazement of the 
onlookers. 

Many weeks later, in the course of my researches in religious 
psychology, I entered the meeting house of a negro church—* The 
Church of the Living God.” There near the door sat my long and 
white haired patriarch. His countenance had already become fa- 
miliar to me from frequently seeing him at the public library. I 
went directly to him, and told him of my familiarity with his face 
and expressed my surprise at finding him there. Of course, I 
asked how it all happened. “Oh!” said he: “I belong here, may- 
be. It came to pass like this: I had been attending a religious 
meeting and had given my testimony for Truth and Right. Some 
of these people must have heard me. When I came out of that 
meeting I found myself surrounded by colored folk who hailed me 
as ‘brother’ and saluted me with holy kisses. They invited me to 
these meetings, saying that only here would I find the acknowledg- 
ment of the True Spirit, that I AM. I accepted their invitation 
and since then I have often been here.” But of course he thought 
that they still entertained many of the errors of the world, the 
flesh and the devil. They were not yet living the divine life, the 
life of true love, just as he was living it. But they were on the 
road to truth and right. He also explained that his work at the 
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library was that of a poet. There he reduced his poetic inspira- 
tions to writing. He was not there to get worldly wisdom. He 
had no need for that. Far be it from him. 

This is the man whose claim of Godhood I will portray herein. 

I have already published some of the mystical pantheistic views 
of these negroes,! who are also gods, or God, in their own right. 
Our patriarchal friend just referred to is Paul Blaudin Mnason, 
concerning whom I have also published something.? Now I will 
attempt to portray this man’s intellectualizations of his self-apo- 
theosis. At another time I will undertake a psychogenetic study 
and an erotogenetic interpretation, of the negroes above referred 
to, and likewise elaborate more than here the same aspects of 
Mnason’s self-explanation. 


BACKGROUND FOR GODHOOD 


In all pious literature we find it asserted that the essential of 
spiritual regeneration is a conviction of sin, which in psychologic 
terms means a feeling of inferiority. In Mnason this was grounded 
first in organic inferiority and later in a feeling of “moral” 
inferiority. The latter was based upon a criminal career lasting 
until his thirty-sixth year, when conversion took place. Some 
day I expect to portray the psychogenetics and mental mechanism 
of both these conditions. For the present purpose these hints are 
sufficient. 

The thought that I wish to emphasize just now is that con- 
version and the later achievement of godhood were in no sense a 
psychologic recovery from the morbidity that had expressed itself 
in criminal action. From the social point of view the man was im- 
proved because his conduct became socially more useful, particular- 
ly by eliminating the grosser forms of anti-social behavior. His 
religious intellectualizations only supply new explanations and 
theories for the old conflict of impulses. Psychologically he is still 
in the throes of the same emotional conflict between morbid feel- 
ings of inferiority and a correspondingly intense craving for some 
assurance of compensating superiority, even though it be merely 

1 Living Gods: Azoth (New York City), 3 (no. 4): 202-205; Oct., 1918. 

2 Anarchism and the Lord’s Farm. Open Court (Chicago, I1l.), 32 (no. 
10, whole no. 761): 589-607; Oct., 1919. Unique blasphemy case. In New 
Jersey it is dangerous to get too close up to God and Jesus. Truth Seeker 
(New York City), 47 (no. II): 170-171; Mch. 13, 1920. M. was convicted 
for allowing himself to be worshiped as the son of God. 
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phantasmal. Formerly his craving for respectable approval found 
expression in conspicuous leisure and in his exterior appearance, 
to achieve which ends he resorted to crime. This criminal career 
also had compensation by proving to himself his superiority, his 
human laws. He still defies and 





ability to defy—to live above 
lives above them in order to get away from his feelings of infe- 
riority. His technique is different; so are his explanatory theories. 
He now dresses eccentrically and behaves in an eccentric manner 
as to the lesser conventions, but conforms in major matters. Dur- 
ing his criminal career he always succeeded in evading detection or 
arrest. Having abandoned his habitual sexual expression and prop- 
erty crimes he was very often in trouble for over twenty years. 


THE BEHAVIOR OF Gop 


Some time after his conversion Mnason discovered God within 
himself. By always obeying the inner voice-divine (the prompt- 
ings of the subconscious) he evolved to godhood in his own proper 
person. Being God, Mnason must still show his superiority by liv- 
ing above human conventions and laws. He has been arrested for 
Sabbath-breaking, rape, attempt to defraud, and convicted of va- 
grancy, blasphemy and for running a disorderly house. This latter 
he claims consisted only of shouting, singing and praising God, 
with too boisterous a zeal. Hundreds of times he has been put out 
of religious meetings because his peculiar and shocking “ testimony 
for truth and right” sounded blasphemous to orthodox ears, or 
otherwise was a disturbance of the meeting. Frequently the po- 
lice were called to assist in ejecting him. 

He refuses to take off his hat while eating in a public restau- 
rant, or as a guest in the home of friends. He prefers to be put 
out, because this gives him a feeling of importance. He will not 
take off his hat on entering a church. He makes a partial con- 
cession to custom if he desires to remain and give his “testimony 
for truth and right.” Then he removes his hat, but not until after 
he is seated. Likewise he has refused to remove his hat in the 
reading room of the N. Y. Public Library. Another time he ac- 
cepted the invitation to leave a church rather than remove his hat in 
the presence of ladies at a time when no services were going on. 
Once when convicted of a crime and called into court to receive his 
sentence he refused to remove his hat but allowed the sheriff to do 
it for him. He also refuses to raise his hat when meeting his women 
friends. Although his patriotism during the world war exhibited 
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great morbidity, he would not remove his hat for the national flag. 
He compromised by a gesture as in salute. 

He refuses to say “ Good night” or “ Good morning” and when 
thus saluted he may reply: ‘“‘ Yes, I guess so.” On such occasions 
he formerly said: “Praise the Lord,” because he read in the Bible 
that one should continually have the praises of the Lord on one’s 
lips. Then he concluded that he was establishing a new convention 
and ceased that mode of response. When with “innocent” people 
he may say “ farewell,” if it seems worth while to conciliate them. 

He will make no response if addressed as: ‘‘ Mr. Mnason.” 
He is not a mere man, not a Mr., therefore he must be addressed 
as just Mnason or Paul. He will not fix a price for any service he 
may render, such as posing as an artist’s model. He has found 
that by leaving it to the generosity of the artist he fares better than 
if he went to dickering over the matter. If not asked to serve he 
is often willing to do so without compensation. He will not sub- 
mit to orders, even when these are politely formulated as a request. 

When invited to come to my home on a particular day and re- 
main a stated time he came at a time different from that appointed 
for him and left after the period indicated. Even when it was 
suggested that a conveyance would meet him at a particular train 
to carry him to the country home, three miles from the station, he 
came on a different train many hours earlier, and walked to prove 
his independence, his superiority. 

Having arrived he objected to having the maid wait on him. 
Often he arose from the table and himself went to the kitchen for 
a second helping, if the desired food was not within reach. He 
believes in absolute simplicity and objects to the use of unnecessary 
dishes. Thus on a visit to another home, he was served some boil- 
ed rice in a small side dish. To rebuke the hostess for this use- 
less effort he poured the rice out upon his plate, thus refusing to 
use the small dish as she intended. When finished with his repast 
he will leave the table without waiting for the rest to finish their 
meal, and of course without asking to be excused. 

Being God he cannot permit any obstacles in his path. This is 
construed literally and so he is compelled to shovel snow from the 
sidewalks even of his neighbors. At my home he cleaned those 
paths upon which he expected to walk but would not clean the 
others. 

Likewise he won’t say “thank you,” “please” or “excuse me.” 
Nor will he make the conventional response to such modes of 
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speech. Neither will he shake hands with any one. He just com- 
mands what he wants, and lets it go at that. He won't count his 
change on making a purchase, nor examine a bill. God cannot 
show a human distrust. 

He commands the wind to stop and the storm to cease its rav- 
ages. He is the master over the elements, but exercises his mastery 
with discretion. He will allow the storm to rage for a day or two 
before commanding cessation, and he will not appoint the time with 
too much precision. He commanded a railroad train to stop at an 
unusual place when he boarded the wrong train. It does not sound 
so omnipotent if we know that the conductor’s rules provide for 
this procedure. Once he commanded rain in order to stop a bap- 
tism, and it rained. When a child he was sick and, in fear of death, 
he resolved not to die and therefore he recovered, so he now be- 
lieves. The war was stopped just when he commanded it to do so, 
and not before, nor without his orders. Also the treaty failed to 
pass the U. S. Senate because he so willed it. He now has two re- 
grets. Both relate to his youth when he was determining his own 
future. One is that he did not arrange to become a millionaire, and 
the other is that he forgot to determine to become President of the 
United States. However in view of his superhuman attainments, 
he is readily consoled without these unimportant human acknowl- 
edgments of lesser distinctions. 

Several times when asked why he insisted upon acting in such 
a peculiar manner, Mnason replied that he didn’t know, “ unless it 
is to be a little odd, to be different from others.” This desire to 
hold the center of the stage by startling paradox, “ blasphemous” 
self-exaltation or eccentric appearance or conduct, is the dynamics 
of childish activities, even in physically mature persons who regress 
to childish modes of behavior. Such behavior may find a justifica- 
tion through such biblical phrases as becoming “fools for Christ’s 
; or “becoming as little children,” to receive the faith and 
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sake’ 
divine spirit. 


PsycHoLoGcy oF GopHoopD 





From the psychologic viewpoint it might be said that Mnason’s 
apotheosis is but a compensatory wishfulfilling phantasy. For him 
this served the end of neutralizing a great feeling of inferiority, 
only in part due to a career of crime that he had lived before his 
conversion. According to his own portrayal which will be pub- 
lished at another time, the whole performance looks like eroto- 
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mania whose persistent ecstacy is only a psychologic auto-erotism, 
which may be the outlet for any form of repressed perversions of 
the sexual impulse.* 

The greater the feeling of shame, of personal unworthiness 
grows, the greater the necessity, the urge to lose one’s identity in 
an ever nearer approach to the allness of things and forces. To 

e thus swallowed up, and to lose one’s identity by absorption into 
a crowd or into God is a great emotional relief insofar as it serves 
to help one exclude from consciousness the elements of inferiority. 
Under such conditions humans like to lose their sense of being dif- 
ferent in a reprehensible sense, and with like exaggerated feelings 
love to be eccentric in ways that lure, yet divert attention from the 
troublesome aspects of character. 

We now prefer often to think of ourselves as only an undiffer- 
entiated part of some larger whole. Thus we may lose our identity 
with shameful experience by being as nobody (as nothing) in the 
larger mass. But by this same act of merger and shrinkage, we also 
achieve an identification with relative omnipotence. Thus do hys- 
terics satisfy both of their conflicting tendencies. By the same 
psychologic trick we approach the infinite and the infinitesmal, in 
many mystical experiences. From both these impulses our shame- 
ful experiences are preferaby thought of as being a quality of our 
larger self or the whole. Thus we unconsciously endeavor to make 
our anguish and relative shame less acute, and at the same time 
secure a neutralizing delusion of grandeur. Always we are divert- 
ing moral criticism from ourselves and diffusing it over the race 
so as to reduce our feeling of relative guilt. Since one does not 
like to believe that one’s shameful conduct is exceptional, we tend 
to generalize it. All women or all men or all humans are fallen or 
low, tainted with original sin. To ascribe our sins to Adam and 
to heredity relieves us of personal guilt. Another implication of 
such generalized accusation is that the accused is at least a little 
better than the rest, in so far as he admits and deplores the “ heredi- 
tary” degeneracy. With a little more intensity in the inferiority 
feeling, the former implication of superiority which goes with mere- 
ly being a moral critic is no longer adequate. Instead of leaving 
the claim of superiority to mere inference, the tendency is to be 
more positive and at the same time to claim redemption from the 


8 Stekel, Dr. Wilhelm, Onanie und religion, being pp. 79-903 of Onanie 
und homosexualitat, 1917. 
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fallen state of the race. Thus do we approach perfectionism and 
even a oneness with God. That is the impulse which predisposes 
many toward pantheism. 

As grows the consciousness of our shame and our inferiority- 
feeling so also does the generalization of one’s own iniquity be- 
come more and more inclusive. Beyond humans we tend to ex- 
tend our moral censorship to the animals, to the sexuality of plants 
and to the whole generative process of the Universe. Thus Mnason 
ceased using milk, butter, cheese and meat because these could 
not be had except through the sex functioning of animals. He did 
not know of sexuality of plants, so continued to eat vegetables. As 
one thus approaches the ultimate of a morbid shame there may be 
made an unconscious identification with a supposed evil aspect of 
the universe. With the growth of this inferiority feeling toward 
satanic proportions there may be an identification with superhuman 
evil, with the devil. This is shown in those who in trials for witch- 
craft plead guilty to sexual and contractual relations with satan. 
Even this has its compensations. But these negative compensa- 
tions of superhuman evil are unsatisfying. So comes into exist- 
ence a correspondingly greater need for something compensatory 
and more positive and efficiently defensive. Now, for such ex- 
treme of morbidity, there could be no adequate compensation 
much short of self-apotheosis. 

Having thus created for ourselves and within ourselves a mor- 
bid evil spirit by means of which we identify ourselves with an 
infinite evil, so by the same necessity we create for ourselves and 
within ourselves a compensating infinite beneficence, thus making’ 
ourselves one with God. God is in us and we are in God, as the 
Christian Mystics say. 





INNER VotcE MaApE FLESH 


When I asked Mnason how he came to recognize himself as 
God, he first answered that he did not know. After a moment’s 
reflection he said: “I just gave myself up more and more to the 
inner voice and by practice I gradually came thereby to recognize 
myself as being possessed of the inner Christ. He is here [ point- 
ing to his own breast]. His is the word that was heard and the 
word was made flesh in me. He is the essential me. In the Bible 
it is written: ‘Holy Father keep me through thine own name, 
those whom thou hast given me, that they may be as we are.’ ” 
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(John 17: 11, 50.) So did Mnason come to recognize God as be- 
ing the essence of himself. By permitting this “inner voice” (the 
mandate of the subconscious) to always dominate him and by in- 
terpreting that unknown origin as God, he could say: ‘‘ We are 
one, we are God.” The following paragraphs are the essence of 
some conversations with him upon this subject. Mnason enjoys 
making startling paradoxes, and several times rather resented my 
parenthetical explanations. 

“When I saw by reading what Jesus, Paul and the rest were, 
I said ‘that is what I am going to be.’ After that was attained, the 
Bible was no more than any other book. It is a dead letter. One 
must come into Christ to get divine life. The Bible is now no good 
tome. I am the word made flesh in likeness of a man and the form 
of a servant. I AM before the Bible. In the beginning was the 
word and word was with God and the word was God. Whosoever 
have God within themselves and acknowledge this in their every act, 
they are the word. To the natural eye the word [the inner voice ?] 
becomes flesh. When God [the inner voice or subconscious] wants 
to speak, he opens this mouth of his [pointing to his own mouth] 
and speaks out. Mnason is only the name of this temple through 
which God speaks. When He feels like it he uses this mouth to 
speak and needs no other words. The same that inspired the Bible 
utters through this voice and this mouth. Therefore I am the in- 
spiration of the Bible which contains but a trifle of my word. I 
am greater than that book.” Some of Mnason’s associates actually 
burnt their Bibles when they came fully into the new life, in order 
to make it manifest that to the fully reborn “the good book” is 
obsolete. During the life of sin it serves to point the way of re- 
demption. After sanctification it becomes a useless burden. 


As To MarRIAGE 


“He that is born of God is a spirit. Children of this world 
marry and are given in marriage. I am not of this [physical] 
world. They that shall be accounted worthy to belong to that other 
[spiritual] world [by living in harmony with the mandates of 
the spirit through the inner voice] neither marry nor are given 
in marriage but are as angels of God and children of the resurrec- 
tion. When you are in God you are in Love.” 

“No one is beneath me [in a natural sense] nor any above me 
[in the spiritual realm]. ‘Which is the greatest, he that sits at 
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meat or he that serves?’ Jesus answered: ‘He that serves is the 
greatest.” [Hence Mnason will not be waited on, lest those who 
serve are thereby raised above him.] He that is least among you 
[as seen by fleshly eyes] is the greatest [from the spiritual view- 
point]. The first shall be last and last shall be first. I am the most 
ignorant man in the world [in a worldly sense], and yet I know 
everything [spiritually which is the only knowledge worth having]. 
“Whosoever therefore shall humble himself as this little child the 
same is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven. And whosoever 
shall receive one such little child in my name receiveth me.’ (Matt. 
18: 4-5.) Children of the spirit have no thought of marriage or 
lusts of the flesh.” 


DIvINE LOVE 


“T am that I am for my own sake. I am love for the Lord’s 
sake. I ama walking love. My [act of] love is God himself. It is 
God’s eternal outbreak [manifestation]. A great deal hangs on 
the hinges of the love that I manifest. Love is unchangeable and 
I don’t change and am not easily puffed up. Love has no form of 
worship whatever. It is only a trend of life. Before the regener- 
ating power of God will enter a human being, that person must 
give up totally the human objects of its affection. When the spiri- 
tual regeneration is complete we are love, nothing but love.” 

“A spirit never will marry. It doesn’t have to. The spiritual 
man always has plenty of companions [in phantasy] and can live 
marriage inwardly. [Psychologic homo or auto-erotism?] Here 
there is a spiritual union like that of the flesh, but not in the flesh. 
This union is spiritual oneness. The spirit of Christ in Jesus, and 
in me is after the order of Melchisadec who has neither father nor 
mother, beginning of days nor ending of time. God found the 
earth void of truth, beauty, righteousness and grandeur. So he 
found my body and so by inhabiting my body these things are true 
of me. Jesus is no greater than I am.” 

“Love is neither a thing nor a feeling, but an expression of a 
life. God don’t recognize in or of himself a feeling but because he 
wants to be kind and beautiful he expresses himself in kindness to 
people. Love is love-proof against anything else. ‘Know you not 
that you are the temple of God in which God dwelleth and which 
temple should be holy?’ The satisfying presence of God removes 
fleshly desires. [Psychic erotism is a sufficiently gratifying pres- 
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ence.}| We must recognize the God within and thereby convert 
human affection into divine love. There is no other kind of love. 
Human affection is not love at all. Love faileth not, is easily en- 
treated to, vaunteth not itself, thinketh no ill. Human affection 
often fails, must be always coaxed, prides itself on its human 
conquests, and thinks ill of others. When human affection grows 
into love, divine love, then all these weaknesses disappear and one 
lives in love; one is love all through in every act. [Ecstatic eroto- 
mania.] Then we are God and need no human affection and are 
above it. When you are in love you are in God and when you are 
in God you are in love. Divine love is human affection without a 
human object of affection. Only then and thereby [that is by 
depersonalizing of affection] can it be regenerated to become love. 
Love puts no value or price on himself. When we live in love we 
are our own object of love. Love cannot be expressed in words. 
It is a life divine.” So Paul Blaudin Mnason, partly by abstain- 
ing from women, achieved an ecstatic exaltation so overpowering 
and so necessary as a neutralizer for his feeling of guilty-inferiority, 
that he could proclaim himself God. 


LITERATURE IS DANGEROUS 


Mnason said to me: “‘ Theodore Schroeder is absolutely buried 
almost completely out of sight, entombed in intellect and literature 
and he can’t understand me. You can’t get liberty down in there 
[pointing to his breast], because you are buried in literature and 
material things. I wouldn’t dare to read lest I would get entombed 
also. If anything of itself wants to come forth through me it 
might be stopped if I got interested in reading. I wouldn’t dare 
to read. If I read as much as you do I would surely be as insane 
as you are.” Many cults like that of Christian Science discourage 
all reading except that of approved orthodoxy. Other reading 
might induce too great an interest in objectives, and by impairing 
the subjectivity destroy the self-centered character of the ecstacy 
and so promote apostacy. 

Mnason has no book-learning. He has read practically nothing 
except the Bible, a little about George Fox and a little of Madam 
Guyon whose experiences he conceives to be like his own. Even 
these books he no longer reads. He would not read books because 
he “would get carried away and would lose his inspiration.” Ob- 
viously books that are thoughtful tend to divert the attention ‘from 
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one’s phantasies and subjectivity and this is evil because inducing 
thought of things outside oneself, material things. It disturbs 
the concentration on the “divine” ecstasies within. To be prompted 
by anything but the subjective, or the subconscious, just then 
made conscious (by the inner voice), is to lose one’s inspiration. 
To have a material or human object of love is to lose the capacity 
for psychic autoerotism or “divine love.” This is the psychologic 
aspect of the war of the spirit and the flesh, of faith and works, of 
grace and morals, of the divine and the earthly, of the religion 
of the spirit and the religion of authority. However phrased it is 
a conflict between submitting to dominance by one’s psychologic 
past operating through the subconscious, subjective, and domi- 
nance by a consideration of the objective realities of the present. 

“One cannot read and think about outward things without 
having among them material and fleshly objects of love. So love 
divine would be reduced to the level of human carnal affection and 
all pure spiritual unions destroyed. I know little enough now 
[about material things]. If I ever went to reading books I would 
know still less [of spiritual things].”. When I read to him this 
paragraph with my interpolations he said: “Those explanations 
are yours not mine. I find that Jesus never explained his parables 
and paradoxes.” Several times he objected to my explanatory in- 
terpolations. He insisted there was “no use of making things too 
plain for material minds.” In other words he does not wish to have 
his paradoxes made plain, lest thereby he lose his eccentric dis- 
tinction, and perhaps he also fears the exposure of their sub- 
conscious erotic foundation. 


se 


’ 


ABSOLUTE LIFE 


Mnason has no form of worship and says he has no religion. 
Externals are of evil consequence only because they tend to divert 
the attention from obsessive love. Socialists and Anarchists all 
have a religion, he says. Mnason only has a life of righteousness, 
lives “only a life of inward pleasure through pleasing others.” 
Here I was tempted to suggest that he might sometimes give pleas- 
ure to a hostess by conforming to the conventions of her home. 
But I remained silent. “ By living the life of God [the inner voice], 
I am in fact God and am so recognized.” For him every day is a 
Sabbath, and no distinctions can be made. Accordingly he was 
arrested and some of his co-workers served a term in jail for 
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working on Sunday, in violation of the New Jersey statutes. He 
does not pray because there is no one to pray to, no one outside 
himself, nothing outside of God. “I never preach salvation; I 
simply live as I am, God!” It has often happened that when 
giving his strange testimony at a Methodist church, some one will 
ask: “Brother are you saved?” He answers: “I don’t know sir. 
Ask God. He and I are one.” 

Again: “ When you see me you see the father. I am the out- 
ward manifestation of God, absolutely and eternally. I am in 
God and God is in me. We are one within this body that is called 
Mnason. The gold and silver and cattle on a thousand hills are 
God’s, are mine.” 

“T have no soul. Got rid of the old thing which Adam had. 
The second Adam is a quickening spirit, not born of our old natural 
soul. I am born of the spirit. The soul is killed by the quickening 
spirit. Being born of the spirit one cannot be seen any more than 
the mind can be seen. You can see that in which the spirit lives 
but nobody can know this spirit.” Thus Mnason is the absolute— 
the eternal spirit. He likes to go to the forest and talk to himself 
“in the trees, flowers and birds.” 

“Jesus said: ‘I pray not for the world but for those that the 
father has given me.’ I used to pray for everybody even for 
Elijah [a wayward brother according to the flesh]. God said 
[by the inner voice]: What’s the use? Let him [brother Elijah] 
go to hell.” 


Mystic FoRMULATION 


Mnason is quite unable—intellectually incompetent—to make 
for worldly scientific minds or for high-brow metaphysicians, an 
efficient description of his religious experiences, or a coherent 
elaboration of his theoretic self-explanation. In effect he says: 
“The spiritually minded need no description. Others wouldn’t 
understand it if it could be made.” The foregoing auto-biographic 
account of his self-appreciation was made coherent only by patch- 
ing together fragments that he let drop in the course of many con- 
versations. At times the syntax has been considerably improved 
by me, but great care has been taken to report accurately his 
thought. It was read to him as herein presented and approved by 
him except the indicated interpolations. 
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Having done so much, I acquired the ambition to experiment— 
to see if I had a sufficient sympathetic understanding of him and 
his “ spiritual” experiences to write out a description of them that 
would be satisfactory to him. I wanted to do this in more general 
terms and in better chosen figurative language, and with more 
psychologic insight into the mental mechanism of the metaphysician 
than he could have used, notwithstanding his claim of omniscience. 
During several weeks he visited my home and I had earnestly tried 
to understand him as near as possible just as he wished to be 
understood. Then I sought to express him as I thought he would 
wish to express himself if he were worldly wise and knew the 
rhetorical jugglery of metaphysics. 

The following is the result of my effort. This was read and ex- 
plained to him for his approval. He complimented me upon the 
depth of my understanding. I half suspect that in spite of my 
elaborate and simplified explanations he may not have accurately 
translated my words into a duplicate of my concept. But in such 
matters and for such persons, the instinctive apprehension of 
morbidly sensitized feeling is a very safe guide. Therefore, I am 
quite confident that the following is an accurate and efficient 
portrayal of his mental states. Those who wish to achieve the full 
significance of the following must read it as I wrote it. That is, 
the words must be translated into feeling-states and the intellectual- 
ization viewed as by one who in imagination is living the life of 
Mnason, and describing that life, so to speak, as viewed from 
within. 

“Through that which seems to others a mere dead mass, my 
eyes now behold the eternal lover giving or being the universe’s 
life and movement. Love is the medium, the spiritual essence, in- 
dwelling in and being the heart of all things. Love, evidencing a 
divine will, in an ever more perfect growth of spiritual expression 
toward the more conscious union with God, as the purposeful divine 
imminence, flows beautifully in and from and through every fibre 
of the universe for the elimination, the spiritualization of the 
material appearances. All the former ugliness of material things is 
now transformed, transfigured, spiritualized into the expression of 
an infinite love. We are being ever more persistently and constantly 
wooed by one of infinite compassion. We are embraced and over- 
come as by an omnipotent lover, and yet safeguarded as by an 
omniscient father. We look again! and behold we are engulfed, 
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overwhelmed, absorbed by the all-inclusive and all-powerful passion 
of the whole universe, of which we become an indistinguishable 
part. Aye, we are already both. Now I and the universal lover 
are one in the eternal passionate merger into the infinite. The 
twain are made one flesh and one spirit for now there is no dis- 
tinction. Never again am I a thing apart, dispassionately view- 
ing the universe. I am animated anew, am an essentially reborn, 
recreated being, and the divine fire within—the very essence of my 
new self will ever burn as but a spark of the divine love that in- 
habits all spaces. Now I know that the infinite heart of the uni- 
verse beats of, for and by me, and if I exist not, if I respond not, if 
I do not recognize it as a part of me, and myself as part of that 
whole, then it exists not, for I am not. Otherwise, I am the divine 
life. The divine life is me. We are all one. We are of God, 
the son of God, yes we are very God. Or we are none of these 
it matters not what you call it, it is only important that we possess 
that and are possessed by it.” 

“As I gaze upon the old world a strange feeling comes over me. 
The old ugly hard material things seem to become a transparent 
curtain in and through which I can now see as with a sensitized 
eye of faith all the finer and hidden forces of the universe. Out 
of the spiritual germ which is the very innermost heart of my 
love-life has grown a new universe almost in the twinkling of an 
eye.” 

“So I may rule by right of the divinity that I am and that I 
represent, these two expressions meaning the same, being one. All 
that oppose the benevolent reign of this infinitude of devotion, must 
be made to learn that I am a jealous God.” 

This then is my description of the mystical state of Paul Blaudin 
Mnason. It satisfies him. It may satisfy some others who have 
need for the particular form of verbiage here used. Still others 
with mystical experiences, that I am unable to distinguish from 
these when I view with my materialistic mind only their subjective 
aspects, will of course repudiate utterly and vigorously all of my 
formulation and Mnason’s theology or pantheism. Of such other 
intellectualizations for transforming psychologic auto-erotism into 
other varieties of transcendental metaphysics, I have already made 
some publications. Still others are in preparation. 


What is the reality that I was describing and yet concealing in 
the above formulation of mystical experience? I will tell you. 
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Try to imagine two adolescent lovers walkings in the moonlight, 
“two minds with but a single thought, two hearts that beat as 
one.” Try to think of the never expressed psychologic content of 
that poetic phrase when viewed from the standpoint of the lovers 
whose obsession for unity excludes from consciousness all the many 
differences which later wreck their married life. Having gotten an 
emphatic unity with one of such lovers you can perhaps imagine a 
state of mind wherein such a lover is sufficiently morbid to ap- 
proach a complete obsession with his own feelings, so completely 
obsessed by the feelings as to exclude from consciousness the sex 
or even the physical existence of the companion. Such a lover 
could then easily accomplish a projection or transference (in the 
Freudian sense) of the ecstatic feeling over and into all aspects 
of surrounding nature. Having now read a lover’s ecstatic con- 
dition into the trees, flowers and birds, one can easily find oneself 
in nature, and talk to oneself as present in everything. Now ob- 
sessive love has made us one with the absolute, one with the in- 
finite spirit of the Universe—one with God, because our erotic 
obsession for the time being excludes all consciousness of difter- 
ences and of limitation. It was such an obsessing erotism that I 
had in mind when I described Mnason’s mysticism as above. 

For all metaphysical interpretation of our feeling-states, the 
times and circumstances of their formulation determines the 
“color” and intellectual contents of the figurative language, within 
the range of each individual’s cultural development and tem- 
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peramental limitations. In its psychologic essence I suspect all these 
transcendental experiences to be the same, namely, psychogenic 
erotic ecstacy, often not recognized to be that by those who are its 
victims. Sometimes its erotic factors are known, but their morbid 
intensity induces a belief in something “ spiritual” super-added. 
Since writing this essay, I have read some historical accounts 
of pantheism to see if the mental mechanisms herein exhibited could 
explain the various pantheistic philosophies. So far as | could tell 
form abstracts that were given in the books that I read, it will 
explain them all. 
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1. Schiller’s “Geisterseher.” Parts 1, 2. Dr. Hanns Sacus. 

2. The Tragic Hero and the Criminal. A Contribution to the Psy- 
chology of the Tragic. By Leo Kaptan. The Consciousness of 
Guilt and Punishment.—Orestes—Marmeladow.—Roskolnikow.— 
Brynhild—The Scapegoat. 

3. Puberty Rites Among Savages. Some Similarities in the Mental 
Life of Primitive and Neurotic People. Dr. THeropore REIK. 
(Continued. ) 

1. Schiller’s “ Geisterseher.’—Sachs submits to anaylsis this unfin- 
ished work of Schiller in order to determine various important psycho- 
logical meanings it has in the poet’s creative life. It was a work 
accepted by all readers but always after its publication spoken of dis- 
paragingly by the poet himself. It was broken off abruptly, it stands 
apart in character from his other work while it marks chronologically 
a turning point in his literary career. It is a “mongrel” work of 
especial interest psychologically. 

The tale has a vivid charm by which scenes of a long past time still 
exert their fascination. Its mysteries and intrigues are set in the 
favorable soil of Venice. The characters have each one a distinct 
psychological vitality. There is throughout the story a spirit of mys- 
tery and terror not dispelled by the clever intellectual exposure of the 
jugglery with which much of the mystery is carried on. Sachs sees 
in this story a forerunner of the modern detective story, in which a 
valuation of intellectual power has superseded the older enjoyment 
of more fecling life in literature. Yet the ‘‘Geisterseher” remains 
distinct in its exceptionally intricate plot, its originality and its bold- 
ness. Chiefly important is the psychological development of the hero. 

A German prince sojourning for a time in Venice, a sober retiring 
character, becomes the object of a conspiracy playing darkly around 
him, and while he is slowly involved in its toils, he also gradually de- 
velops a response to certain possibilities suggested to him, and awaken- 
ing ambition, to be furthered by possible crime. The conspiracy 1s 
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inaugurated and at the same time covered over by certain trickeries 
carried out about the prince, which however he is intelligent enough 
to reduce to a rational explanation and is instrumental in exposing. 

The writer of this article gives a number of historical and personal 
events which “ overdetermine” the manifest content of the story. 
Yet these events are only utilized in such a way that they carry out the 
inner purposes of the author. Deeper motives are those which find 
themselves in others of Schiller’s works, their appearance in the 
“Geisterseher ” having special relationship to the poet’s development. 

The “Armenian” is the mysterious character behind the events of 
the story into whose coils the prince is drawn. His influence over the 
prince is brought about by his apparently clairvoyant knowledge of the 
prince’s affairs, but what appears miraculous is reduced by a fine analy- 
sis to psychological effects in the prince’s own inner life. The Arme- 
nian nevertheless represents in this character the ‘omnipotence of 
thought ” which the child ascribes to the father, and which then in the 
story the prince, as the child, is clever enough at first to supersede in- 
tellectually. Later he gradually becomes a victim of this father’s 
power. 

Schiller represented a reaction toward two fathers. He was early 
removed from his home and put in the care of the Duke Karl Eugen 
who maintained toward him a double attitude of condescending in- 
dulgence and despotic hostility. The latter attitude prevailed in the 
end so far as to send Schiller out into the world destitute to shift for 
himself. The “Geisterseher” was written at this turning point in his 
career, the first part of it in Dresden where Korner was proving to 
him a most helpful friend and was giving him a home. The second 
part was written when he had taken his first step toward independence 
and decided to remove to Weimar. 

The omnipotence and omniscience which Schiller ascribes to the 
father figure form a feature, Sachs notes, of all detective literature. 
The sense of being watched and spied upon, which pervades the story, 
is a paranoiac element. The multiplying of the father figure to a 
group, the conspirators, another paranoiac device, is a factor made 
use of also in the poet’s “Don Carlos” in the Inquisition. The in- 
terest in the police savors of the child’s sexual curiosity in regard to 
the parents. There is a sadistic note here with its accompanying fear, 
which adds a feature really older than any detective literature. It has 
appeared since earliest times in stories, beliefs and accusations of 
child murders. The “ Geisterseher’ also like later detective lit- 
erature is marked by the absence of heterosexual love. When at last 
that is introduced into the latter part Schiller seems to be obliged to 
discontinue the work. Up to this point the story deals with love and 
hate reactions within the poet’s own sex. 
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Schiller was repeatedly occupied with revolt against tyranny and 
brother hatred or with brotherly friendships and tender feelings. The 
models for both Schiller had had in his own life. When at last a 
female figure is introduced before the “ Geisterseher” breaks off, she 
is a tool, though unwillingly, in the hands of the conspirators. Her 
devotion to the Catholic Church is utilized to win the prince into the 
conspirators hands. At the same time through a tale introduced she 
is shown as the former beloved of the Armenian, the father image, and 
as perhaps returning his love. This with other features marks her 
as a mother image, and by thus bringing in the incest motive the poet 
finds it impossible to finish the story. 

A mistress, later the wife of the Duke Karl Eugen, and a refining in- 
fluence in his life, had also made an impression upon Schiller and 
probably accentuated the unconscious mother rivalry motive of child- 
hood. Rivalry over a woman and freeing of the woman through 
murder of the father figure is not unknown in others of Schiller’s 
dramas. Brother rivalry and murder from the same motive, the 
brothers being father representatives, have a place in the “ Geister- 
seher” in an earlier tale introduced into the story. They are found 
more prominently elsewhere, forming indeed the main theme of “ Die 
Braut von Messina” and playing a large part in “ Die Rauber.” 

Though the “ Geisterseher” breaks off just as the prince turns to 
the erotic, Schiller was able to take up this problem later, as Sachs says, 
without shipwreck. At this time however he turns completely away 
from drama and takes up history and philosophy. For here in this 
story both the incest and the rebellion against the father meet with too 
great resistance for their complete treatment. Significant elements in 
the story show the arising from the prince’s unconscious of death 
wishes which only much later come half acknowledged into conscious- 
ness. Schiller has preceded Freud here, Sachs remarks, in an intuitive 
psychological recognition of the psychopathological traits of everyday 
life. The smile, the misstatement are unconscious indicators and give 
explanation in the fight of wishfulfilment to what would otherwise be 
inexplicable coincidence. External factors of the plot surrounding 
the prince tend of course to nurture and bring to consciousness these 
unconscious impulses. But the fictitious character speaks for the poet’s 
unconscious and for that of the poet’s reader. 

The Armenian with the sense of mystery hanging about him an- 
ticipates the prince’s wishes and so surrounds the prince with a feeling 
of an omniscience in his service. The perpetrator of the jugglery in 
the earlier part of the narrative is made subject after all to the prince’s 
intellect, which gives the prince the sense of the power being his own. 
There is here a significant passing from the animistic overvaluation 
of the power of thought, phantasy, and the narcissistic satisfaction in 
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possession of such power over into intellectual analysis of the situa- 
tion and a conscious exercise of thought processes upon the outside 
world. To feel that one has the secret animistic power carries with it 
a sense of the sinister, secret, and sadistic, then a feeling of guilt and 
need for atonement and defense as with primitive man. The prince 
unmasks the deception in these secret tricks, and this gives him a sense 
of triumph over the “father,” the companion of such rascals. Thus 
has Schiller doubled the motives of this father-son conflict. 

Rebellion against tyranny and murder, which up to this time Schil- 
ler had utilized in his dramas, are first found with sexual rivalry in 
“Don Carlos” where the mother image is changed to the stepmother. 
Schiller departs however from too close occupation with the family 
drama by changing to a wider political sphere and greater freedom of 
thought. Brother rivalry also passes over to brother friendship, to 
loyalty even unto death. In “ Don Carlos” however there is a “ return 
of repressed material,” and the writer’s interest in his own work be- 
gins to wane. In another unfinished work besides the “ Geisterseher ”’ 
female characters are almost excluded so that the incest motive will 
not intrude. Sachs calls attention to the fact that the avoided motive 
is also a passionately sought one. It represents the repressed wishes 
striving for freedom. 

So Schiller turns from dramatic composition to other occupation 
until he has become once more sure of himself and attained peace of 
mind. Acquiring of financial independence, of wife and children are 
all contributing factors to an ability once more to handle his uncon- 
scious elements in creation. The friendship of Goethe also offered a 
sublimation pathway for the father feeling. The unconscious attitudes 
which have been the source of difficulty are also, Sachs reminds us, the 
starting point for the removal of the difficulty in creative sublimation. 

Schiller’s father died about this time and just enough conflict seems 
to have been re-awakened at news of his death to be used productively. 
“ Wallenstein,” on which Schiller was at work, was deferred for a 
while but then taken up again and from this time until the dramatist’s 
death one drama rapidly succeeded another. The unconscious motives 
could now be used and carried into their deeper meanings. His dra- 
matic progress followed the writer’s own development. Yet there 
was always evidence in his work that there had been too early wakened 
in him a hatred which had attained a great strength. He was always 
driven on therefore at a storm tempo, capable of uniting in his breast 
two opposing forces but never fitted for that calm contemplation, that 
forgetting of self in external things, that patient waiting for the ripen- 
ing of ideas which he admired in Goethe. 

2. The Tragic Hero and the Criminal—The tragic hero and the 
criminal, the writer states, represent the reverse of the same situation. 
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The tragic hero offends against the norm set the individual by the will 
of the mass. The sufferings assigned to him in the tragedy signify 
the reinstatement of that norm. On the other hand the criminal is the 
representative of the evil in the unconscious of all and his punishment 
vicariously satisfies the corresponding general desire for rectitude. 

Kaplan cites instances where a sense of guilt in individuals, an 
‘inner judge,” has led to voluntary confession even when the law has 
acquitted the delinquent. Or certain persons have refused pardon for 
the same inner reason. The belief in a bridge of testing over which 
the dead have to pass to determine in which kingdom they belong, the 
use of various ordeals are based on this same principle. Punish- 
ment is also projected out from this inner voice of judgment upon a 
devil or other object. The consciousness of guilt takes the form of 
inner unrest or appears in a feeling of an outer conscience, a threaten- 
ing someone, who may be to the unconscious the reproving and warn- 
ing parents. Kaplan refers to such a transference of a fear of the 
parent over to a warning somebody in a hysteric’s vision. The parent 
in child life, God in the religious life, the judge in ordinary civil 
life represent the restraining voice of authority. In tragedy we all 
assume the office of judge and allow the hero to perish because he em- 
bodies our own wishes. 

Orestes murdering his mother Clytemnestra is pursued by the 
Erinnyes and shows a strange sense of guilt although he is fulfilling 
the command of the gods. His conflict over his act is not shared by 
Electra, who urges him to avenge the father. Orestes however is 
vacillating between the duty of avenging the father and an incestuous 
love to the mother which makes the murder a sadistic sex act directed 
toward the mother. This is more clearly attested in the case of a pa- 
tient who made a fatal attack upon his mother, experiencing first a 
marked relief analogous to a sex relief and then consuming remorse. 
The trial of Orestes by the gods which follows, as well as the chorus 
in the tragedy, express the double meaning and the self judgment pro- 
nounced by them in the judgment of Orestes. The Erinnyes, the 
persecuting forms. and the madness they cause represent the projec- 
tion of the criminal’s own sense of guilt. On the other hand the judges 
represent that projecting out of their sense of guilt which produces 
the tragic hero. 


Kaplan suggests that the trial of Orestes represented on one side 
by the female avengers, on the other by Apollo, represent also the 
conflict between the more ancient mother right and the later father 
right, therefore presenting crime as the rising of the new order against 
the old. 

Dostoyewski’s story “Crime and Punishment” sets forth a series 
of more or less criminal figures. The drunkard Marmeladow brings 
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his family low only to seek refuge again in his cups. In self condem- 
nation he begs to be crucified and desires in his sufferings to atone for 
his guilt. He shows in his abject humiliation before his wife an ex- 
tremely infantile nature and as the child is first punished then rein- 
stated by the parents’ tenderness so he hopes to suffer here and obtain 
happiness in heaven. He does indirectly end his own life and so acts 
as judge and executioner upon himself. The interest in his death 
manifested by the other tenants in the house shows that they receive 
the same vicarious satisfaction obtained in witnessing a tragic drama. 
With the murderer in the story Roskolnikow, the robbery commit- 
ted is not the real motive for the crime. He himself acknowledges 
that. He says that his desire was to exercise the power of a Napo- 
leon, that he killed the old woman, his victim, to know if he had such 
power or not. Like the Lucifer myth this expresses an assumption of 
the father’s power, here in an attack upon the mother. In a dream 
shortly before the murder Roskolnikow pictures a sadistic scene from 
which he awakens in fear. He is with the father when the horse that 
has been hitched to a wagon is beaten to death with an iron stake. 
The murder in reality was carried out in similar brutal fashion. 


Roskolnikow had rationalized the murder to his consciousness be- 
fore the deed by presentation of a theory regarding the extraordinary 
right that extraordinary people should have in spite of the law. 

Immediately after the deed however a reaction sets in. The mur- 
derer develops the idea that he is pursued. When confronted by the 
arrival in the city of his mother and sister his fear becomes so great 
that he escapes consciousness of his guilt in a swoon. Later he at- 
tempts to deny the reality of the whole occurrence of the murder, and 
again rationalizes as to the harmless character of the deed since the 





old woman was a detriment to society. 


Next he begins to pass judgment on himself. He hallucinates the 
murder impulse as acting itself out in some one else. The police in- 
spector Dostojewki makes a sort of double of Roskolnikow in the j 
sense of his inner judge. This man understands Roskolnikow’s psychic 
struggle and knows that it will bring him to confession. The tor- 
mented man overcomes the impulse to direct suicide but indirectly 
provides for his own atonement through punishment by handing him- 
self at last over to justice. Sonja, the woman who aids him in his 
struggle, bears a number of mother attributes and it is at her bidding 
that he finally makes confession. Up to this time he had vacillated 
between such a complete psychic abreaction and the acceptance of 





his right to the criminal act, in his uncertainty of position betraying 
himself by many unconscious signs. His tragedy lies in this division 
of his mind, the “clumsiness of his cowardice ” as he calls it. 
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Brynhild of the Norse legend is also an example of the criminal- 
tragic. Her motive for revenge upon Sigurd is that he and her hus- 
band had both deceived her when Sigurd won her for the weaker 
husband. In the end her motive is shown to be also love for Sigurd 
himself, whose honor forbade his satisfying of her libido. Such unsat- 
isfied libido goes over into wrath, hatred, cruelty, sadistic forms as 
here, or it may be into masochistic fear. There is a double brother- 
sister setting in this legend so that there is here a defense against 
incest in the repression. One crime becomes then an outlet for the 
repression of another. 

Brynhild too has an anxiety dream, as recorded in the Edda. She 
too prepares her own punishment; she will atone by dying with Sigurd. 
The “love death” at the same time gives her libido satisfaction. Her 
death is the tragic result of the clash between her free instincts and the 
fates, the Norns. 

The scapegoat also is an example of the tragic hero that takes 
over our guilt. Kaplan quotes from a jurist of 1620 a regulation by 
which a citizen had to be carried with indignity upon a donkey in 
order to remind the other male citizens of the special zealousness in 
their duties toward their wives demanded of them in the month of 
May. This enacted drama illustrates the ancient law that bids the 
hanging of the thief first, his trial coming afterward. The evil con- 
science of a community demands a vicarious punishment even without 
the event. The impulses under repression are so subject to outbreak 
that they seek relief through some dramatic enactment. 

Animals and lifeless objects have been made bearers of punish- 
ment for ill caused by any of their own kind. It is not the criminal 
but the crime that is punished but in this way also the desire for 
requital is satisfied. The employment of the ram as a scapegoat as 
prescribed in the Old Testament and the Talmud shows that this 
was accounted an occasion for festivity. In Greece the projection 
of self into the animal is suggested by the clothing of the participants 
in the rites in the skins of animals. Legend says that the animal was 
punished for nibbling at the vine and in certain Attic rites it was per- 
mitted first to eat the sacred grain, the animal becoming thus an actual 
criminal. In the orgies the criminal impulses of those taking part 
were first given rein and then they were atoned for in the animal. 

Dionysus himself according to legend had been guilty of trans- 
gression, therefore probably originally was one of the malevolent 
deities, that is representative of the revolting spirit of man. In the 
Middle Ages this same principle is incarnated in the devil. He is 
mythically punished, in reality in the persons of his agents, witches 
and sorcerers. In the same way legal punishment of the criminal 
even today is in its psychology a dramatic-tragic action by which 
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society pushes off its criminal impulses upon a substitute. The prin- 
ciple is the same as that by which an affect like anger is discharged 
upon an inoffensive lifeless object. 


3. Purity Rites Among Savages :—(continued. ) 
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Jurcen. By James Branch Cabell. Published by Robert M. McBride & 

Co., New York, 1919. 

It is perhaps the dream of every man as he goes down into the 
lesser years that he may some day live again his youth, not greedily, 
and unknowingly, and blunderingly, as in very sooth he lived it once, 
but deliciously and taking full thought thereof, even as the sybarite 
lingers over his wine. With the mind of age and the body of youth 
and the zest that is timeless would he savour the draught once more, 
and the Gods pleased. 

But it is written nowhere in any credible history that the Gods have 
ever smiled just so. For many a hero of many an ancient tale has 
won to many a strange guerdon, but to none, save only Jurgen, the 
disreputable hero of the picaresque legends of Poictesme, was granted 
this boon. Jurgen, the graceless youth with the graceful gestures, 
who saw things all too clearly and hence spun about them a net of fine 
words until they charmed even him, who wooed Astarte and the Devil’s 
wife and many other women irresistibly and insincerely, but who ex- 
plained quite frankly—albeit with an altogether creditable regret— 
to Jehovah Himself why he could not quite believe in Him. 

For this Jurgen is a high-hearted adventurer adown the paths of 
phantasy. A poet in his youth, at forty he is a pawnbroker because, 
as he rationalizes it, in no other calling does one learn so many of the 
secrets of mankind. His termagant wife is spirited away from him 
by a well-intentioned Devil who has heard him speak fairly of Evil. 
Jurgen, although obviously relieved by her removal, feels that he must 
play the manly part and seek her. So he sets forth. 

At the outset he acquires the glittering shirt of Nessus and soon 
after he cajoles the senile but susceptible Esreda into lending him his 
youth for a while. True, the suspicious goddess follows him there- 
after as his shadow, for to this somewhat acrid Deity amorous adven- 
tures are distasteful and her protegee, the rejuvenated Jurgen, is a 
personable youth; but he has the wit now and then to turn off all the 
lights so there is no shadow—and no witness. 

Many of the witch-women of myth and legend does Jurgen meet 
in his quest and he makes love to them whimsically and ardently, in- 
sidiously and irresistibly. Guinevere, in the days before King 
Arthur’s emissary came to claim her, holds tryst with him in the 
throne room. Diane, the fruitful goddess, takes him with her to the 
land of Cockayne, where they are united with amazing ceremonies. 
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A dryad and a vampire each holds him for a time. For Jurgen is 
willing to try any draught once. Thus he explores the conventional 
Hell, where conscious-ridden sinners torment sweating imps eternally 
to keep the fires hot about them, that their punishment may seem to 
them adequate. He wriggles into Heaven through a fraud anent an 
old Papal scandal and finds it to be the jejune creation of a pious old 
lady—created after her death by Koshchei so that she will not be dis- 
appointed. He gazes into the eyes of the Lord God while Time stands 
still and afterwards sits upon His Throne awhile. 

And last of all he comes back to Koshchei, the God-of-Things-as- 
they-Are, where his quest should have begun, and asks for his wife. 
The amazed God endeavors to reason with him and offers him in turn 
Queen Guinevere, Astarte and Helen of Troy, but Jurgen—uxorious 
Jurgen, who has flouted Esreda and lost his youth again, sighs for his 
own spouse. So he finds himself returning through remembered path- 
ways and there is good-wife Freda keeping the dinner and her temper 
hot for her recreant husband. 

This is an outline of the story, if story it may be called. It is 
much as if we enumerated the colors on a butterfly’s wing or tried to 
convey an idea of the Ninth Symphony to one who had never heard 
it by a description of polyphonics. Jurgen is a work of art. It is a 
fantasy of rhythmical prose. It is a poem of lost loves, the unattain- 
able, the beauty just beyond the mountain-tops. It is the dreaming of 
a disillusioned cynic of his lost youth. It is a canvas set in the sky 
whereon a master artist sets picture after picture in drifting clouds, 
tinged with the sunset and the rainbow. And above all it has those 
attributes of literature that Charteris desiderated: tenderness, ur- 
banity, distinction and clarity, beauty, truth and symmetry. 

Jurgen is such a story as a pagan poet might have told. Symbol- 
ism there is in plenty. For Jurgen is, if you like, the all-conquering 
and all-fructifying Sun, who descends into Hell and visits Heaven and 
who espouses the Moon. And all his adventures may be annotated and 
dissected, if you so desire. Thus Guinevere is the first love of youth, 
and Anaitis is the desire of maturity and Helen is eternal romance. 
And so on. 

But rather is Jurgen for the judicious a gesture, a monstrous 
clever fellow who closed the book of reality for a moment and with a 
glib tongue and imperturbable self-assurance followed the path that 
lured. And no empusa could frighten him, no disturbing clarity spoil 
his fine vision save once when he encountered Pan and guessed for 
one terrible moment that perhaps there was no meaning in anything 
anywhere. And even Jurgen could not face this. 

LIND. 
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TuE FouNDATIONS OF SPIRITUALISM. By W. Whately Smith, author of 
the “Mechanism of Survival.” Published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 

New York, 1920. 

In this little book the author endeavors critically to weigh the evi- 
dence for and against two questions: (1) Does the material collected 
by the spiritualists and others suffice to render the doctrine of sur- 
vival tenable? (2) Supposing the affirmative, from the nature of this 
material are the spiritualists warranted in erecting their vast, if some- 
what inchoate structure of a quasi-religious, semi-philosophical nature? 
To the first of these questions Smith answers yes, to the second no. 

He betrays throughout the book a strong desire to believe in sur- 
vival and, while admitting in his conscious moments, “the difficulty of 
forming reliable conclusions about it” (p. 119) and that “ Spiritual- 
ism is, therefore, to be deprecated ... because of the scientific imma- 
turity of the whole subject” (p. 122), he evidently wishes uncon- 
sciously to believe that in the heterogeneous mass raked together by 
the spiritualists there must be a modicum of truth. Thus he says, 
“If Spiritualists were to confine themselves to affirming the experi- 
mental verifications of Survival, I would be prepared to concede that 
they were very likely right” (p. 118). 

In this book Smith considers first what he is pleased to call the 
evidence for survival, which he divides into three heads: (1) Physical 
phenomena, (2) Automatism, (3) Telepathy, hallucinations and ap- 
paritions. The first he rightly discredits. The second he discusses in 
one page and yet says surprisingly that they “form by far the most 
important part, both in quantity and quality, of the experimental evi- 
dence adduced in favor of Survival” (p. 13). If this be the evidence 
on which survival rests its case, a brief study in psychopathology is 
recommended to its adherents. The third “evidence” is discussed 
more at length. He thinks telepathy should be “allowed some weight ” 
(p. 19), but dismisses apparitions and hallucinations, which he evi- 
dently considers separate entities by the way. 

The author devotes a long chapter to the citations of cases where 
discarnate personalities are alleged to have communicated messages 
beyond the power of the transmitting media and evidential through 
their nature or range of the identity of the spirit. He is evidently 
impressed with these “evidences,” although he devotes a chapter to 


other possible explanations. One of these is that the personal details 
of the supposed communicator “may have been ‘telepathed’ from the 
enquirer to the automatist” (p. 67). ' 
In the second part of this book Smith discusses the processes of com- 
munication. In it he touches on “the views of those who seek to at- 
tribute to diabolic origin all messages purporting to emanate from the 
subver- 
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deceased” (p. 106), but he himself does not think it is 
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sive of Christian teaching,” and says that “In general, the moral 
tone is unexceptionable ” (p. 107), which might at least make spook- 
chasing available as a pastime for the impending cerulean Sundays. 
Smith concludes that there is a continuation of personality after 
death extremely like its former self with one experience added; and 
that this spirit takes an interest in and maintains some measure of con- 
tact with the world it has left (p. 112). And even if these discarnate 
spirits playfully take to themselves such cognomens as “ Laughing 
Water,” “Injun Joe,” “ Baby Blue” and “Little Eva,’ or if they do 
assume in a spirit of infantile mimicry such giants’ robes as the toga 
of Caesar or the frock-coat of Abraham Lincoln; if moreover their 
discourse is found on strict examination to consist of inanities, plagi- 
arisms, unintelligible jargon and arrant nonsense, let us at least credit 
them with a sense of fitness which causes them to disport themselves 
on that mental plane most in consonance with the levels haunted by 
their audiences. 
LIND. 


PNENOMENA OF MATERIALISATION. By Baron von Schrenck Notzing, 
translated by E. E. Fournier d’Albe. Published by Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., and E. P. Dutton & Co. London and 
New York, 1920. 

This is a ponderous tome, taken up with a discussion of the phe- 
nomena of materialisation by the means of flashlight pictures of the 
medium taken during the progress of the phenomena which is given 
the rather high sounding name of “mediumistic teleplastics.” The 
reviewer confesses to rather a lack of interest in such works as this, 
especially as the author appears to have come to no definite conclu- 
sions, except perhaps the conclusion that he has been unable to ex- 
plain the phenomena. On the well-known scientific principle of 
economy a complex hypothesis of materialisation is inacceptable if 
any other simpler hypothesis will explain the facts, and so long as the 
facts remain unexplained they can by hypothesis be just as well pre- 
sumed to be due to trickery and fraud as to super-normal activities, 
and fraud has been so frequently established in like investigations 
that the suspicion of its existence must always be present until the 
true explanation is forthcoming. 

WHITE. 


Tue Sex Factor In HuMAN Lire. By T. W. Galloway, Ph.D. Pub- 
lished by The American Social Hygiene Association. New York, 
1921. Pp. 142. 

Professor Galloway’s little book discusses sex in its various rami- 
fications in a simple, straight-forward way by the method of ques- 
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tion and answer. It is essentially wholesome in its spirit and contains 
a great amount of information regarding the social aspects of the sex 
instinct, its direction, purpose and results in conduct. It is written 
as a study outline for college men and cannot help but serve to assist 
them in answering the many questions which the dominance of the 
sex appetite in early manhood must serve to raise. It is a sane and 
straight-forward discussion of an eminently practical sort which serves 
to demonstrate without question that only by the control and direc- 
tion of this powerful instinct can man hope to live at his best and to 
reap those benefits from life which he necessarily desires and to which 
he looks forward as a goal. Professor Galloway, as a biologist and as 
a director for sex education of the American Hygiene Association is 
well qualified to speak on this subject. 
WHITE. 


Manic-DepressivE INSANITY AND Paranoia. By Professor Kraepe- 
lin, translated by R. Mary Barclay. Published by E. & S. Living- 
stone. Edinburgh, 1921. Pp. 280. Price £1 net. 

Dr. Barclay, the translator of these chapters on maniac-depressive 
insanity and paranoia from Professor Kraepelin’s text book of Psychi- 
atry has rendered a distinct service, and one which only those who 
have translated similar material can adequately appreciate. She has 
previously translated the chapters on dementia praecox and para- 
phrenia, reviewed in the January number of THE PsyCHOANALYTIC 
Review. These two books represent the distinct contributions of Pro- 
fessor Kraepelin to psychiatry, dementia praecox and the manic-de- 
pressive psychosis being the specific formulations of lasting value 
which he succeeded in reaching as a result of his extensive clinical 
experience extending over many years. They constitute the best de- 
scriptive material of these psychoses extant and are invaluable in the 
library of every psychiatrist and must necessarily serve as the classical 
starting points for further dismemberment and for interpretative for- 
mulations. Whatever may be the future status of these nosological 
entities, the descriptive material which he has collected will remain of 
inestimable value. 

WHITE. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PractiIcAL PsycHo-ANALysis. By Paul Bousfield, 
M.R.C.S. (Eng.). Published by E. P. Dutton & Co. New York, 
1921. Pp. 276. Price $5.00. 

I many respects the best short work covering the ground of psycho- 
analysis in a popular way that the reviewer has seen. It is well 
written, presents the subject simply and clearly in a very easily under- 
standable way, with sufficient illustrations to make the points plain. 
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It comes, too, quie apparently from the workshop filled with suggestions 
from practical experience. It is rather disconcerting in the midst of 
such well presented material to find one or two instances indicating 
that the author is a believer in telepathy. His qualification of the ex- 
treme application of determinism in the psychological field is appar- 
ently based upon this belief, which in turn is based upon personal ex- 
perience with some unusual cases. The reviewer is not aware that 
there is the slightest scientific justification for telepathy and regrets 
finding it advocated in a work which is otherwise so admirable. 
WHITE. 


TaBoo AND GENETICS. A Study of the Biological, Sociological and 
Psychological Foundation of the Family. By M. M. Knight, Ph.D., 
Iva Lowther Peters, Ph.D., Phyllis Blanchard, Ph.D. Published 
by Moffatt, Yard & Co. New York, 1920. 

This book presents clearly the origin and nature of a few of the 
dysgenic factors now operative in society. That the situation is an 
acute one is indicated by Bertrand Russell’s statement that in England 
the parents of children are on the whole more lacking in desirable 
qualities than the population in general. In other words, the indi- 
viduals—both men and women—best fitted for reproduction of the 
species, prefer not to accept the rigid conditions imposed as a prelude, 
and for this and other reasons, economic and egotistic, choose celi- 
bacy. The three authors have indicated some of the reasons for this 
state of affairs. 

In the first part Dr. Knight has reviewed the present knowledge of 
biology as applied to human heredity. The gynecocentric theory, so 
universally paraphrased, is disposed of in this part and the dysgenic 
influence of the “ moral” control of reproduction clearly shown. Dr. 
Knight has also shown the danger of the highest type of female turn- 
ing away from reproduction, as a course which must result inevitably 
in the triumph of the primitive rather than the civilized society. 

In the most interesting part of the book Dr. Peters has traced the 
modern attitude towards woman back to its earliest recorded origin 
in ancient peoples and cited analogues in savage races. Then through 
the ages she has followed this reaction through all of its phases: the 
unclean and the sacred women, the witch-woman, the “Lady,” the 
“model woman” and the modern woman. With some of her assump- 
tions we are inclined to quarrel. Thus, that the marriage ritual had 
its origin in a desire to countenance a breach of taboo (p. 168). Or 
that the avoidance of pregnant women by savage races is caused by 
a fear of sympathetic magic (p. 147) and is “an intensification of the 
feeling which he has toward her at all times” (p. 153). Much the 
same emotional reaction is seen in animals who can hardly have any 
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fear of sympathetic magic. It is instinctively realized by these that the 
breeding mother must be protected, set apart from those activities of 
the herd which would injure her offspring. Especially must she not be 
attacked in any way. Later this immunity from aggression extended 
to the potential mother with the resultant code of woman-worship. 
The explanation offered “why woman should be so much more sub- 
ject than man to hysterical seizures and to hypnotic suggestion” (p. 
184), that it is “an essential part of her femininity” impresses one 
as hardly adequate. The addition that the menstrual cycle influences 
her whole emotional life and renders her more liable to hysteria and 
suggestion savors somewhat of the wandering uterus explanation of 
hysteria, which it may be recalled was abandoned several years since. 
Dr. Peters has shown impressively however, that in our present so- 
ciety marriage and motherhood are subject to economic penalties and 
hence are being very generally refused by the very type of individual 
who would improve the race. 

In the third part of the book Dr. Blanchard has given a brief re- 
view of the conflict between individual desires and social standards. 
She has pointed out how unregulated sexual selection and rigid social 
conventions may as well as not lead, not only to individual unhappi- 
ness—which is unimportant—but to racial degeneration. She does 
not propose any panacea although she indicates several tentative 
remedies, but she does demonstrate that the conflict between individ- 
uation and socialization must be rationalized in some way if the race is 
to survive. 

The book as a whole can be highly recommended. It is one of the 
best things we have seen on the sex problem, dealing as it does, not 
with those individual problems and mal-adjustments, interesting as 
they are, but with the problems of the family and the race, to which 
problems are brought a host of apposite facts from biology, ethnology, 
anthropology and psychology. 

LIND. 


Avucust StTRINDBERG. By Axel Johan Uppvall, Ph.D. Published by 

Richard G. Badger. Boston, 1920. Pp. 95. 

This patho-psychological study gives an intimate insight into the 
life and psychology of one of the most striking and interesting 
geniuses of the latter half of the nineteenth and early part of the 
twentieth centuries. The author has done his work well and given us 
a fascinating story of the emotional strivings of a deeply neurotic 
genius, one of the most extraordinary aspects of the story being the 
great amount of autobiographical material confirmatory of the psycho- 
analytic hypothesis. Strindberg not only wrote himself into his plays, 
but he also boldly and simply stated his own difficulties in unequivocal 
terms. The power and the strength of Strindberg’s writing in such 
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a play as “The Father” is gripping and compelling, and this study 
of the author’s psychology gives the key to these qualities and the 
certainty with which he touched the universal difficulties with which 
mankind has to deal in the course of its cultural progress. 

WHITE. 


Tue OrIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM FROM A 
PHYSIOLOGICAL Viewpoint. By Charles Manning Child. Pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press. Chicago, 1921. Pp. 
2096. 

This book of Child’s on the Origin and Development of the Ner- 
vous System from a Physiological Viewpoint follows logically from 
his previous works which have had to do with the discussion of the 
nature of individuality in organisms and the nature and character- 
istics of physiological gradients. 

In this book the question of the origin of the nervous system is 
developed from the point of view of the physiological gradient, which 
is looked on as nothing more than an “ordering and integrating 
factor in developmental physiology.” The organism from this point 
of view is regarded as “representing essentially a behavior pattern, 
arising in protoplasm in response to its relations with the external 
world.” Anatomically the nervous system is the record in protoplasm 
of these behavior patterns and functionally it is the chief organ of in- 
tegration. Such are in general and broadly speaking the theses main- 
tained in this most fascinating little book. In it the reader will find an 
abundance of facts from the physiological laboratory relating to the 
fundamental functions of nervous structures, ably presented and sug- 
gestively discussed, such matters as de-differentiation in relation to 
the quantitative rather than the qualitative characteristics of the stim- 
ulus, a careful criticism of the relation of electric potential to nervous 
discharge, interesting comments upon Parker’s theory of the priority 
of muscle tissues in the course of development, and a careful critical 
examination of Kapper’s neurobiotaxis theory. The argument goes 
forth from a consideration of cell patterns to axiate patterns, the de- 
velopment of symmetry, neuron patterns, the centralization and the 
cephalization of the nervous system and the dominance of the head 
end. The whole argument is based upon energic concepts, the organ- | 
ism and the nervous system being treated from the physiological point | 
of view as manipulators of energy. The laying down of behavior 
patterns, the domination of the head end, and such concepts reached 
in this way are of great value for the broader comprehension of 
psychological problems that confront the analyst in his efforts to 
modify human behavior. The book is admirably written, full of sug- 
gestion and stimulation, and of significant value to the psychologist. 
WHITE. 
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REPRESSED Emotions. By Isador H. Coriat, M.D. Published by 

Brentano’s. New York, 1920. Pp. 213. 

This little book is a well written, simple exposition of the subject 
of repressed emotions. In fact it is really an entertaining presenta- 
tion of the subject, which, with a few minor exceptions, can probably 
be easily appreciated by a lay reader. The author has chosen his 
illustrations well and presented his subject convincingly. Of particu- 
lar interest is his analysis of Goncharoff’s “ Oblomoff.” This character 
in Russian literature lends itself admirably to psychoanalytic inter- 
pretation and Coriat has given the reader an excellent insight into 
the application of psychoanalysis to literature through his analysis. 
of Oblomoff. 

It is noted that Coriat attributes characteristics to the unconscious 
which are not ordinarily supposed to belong to it. He cites instances 
of the increasing heterosexuality of dreams in the analysis of homo- 
sexuals and leads one to suppose that the unconscious can be educated 
and brought up to a higher standard. It would seem to the reviewer 
that this is rather an unforunate way to present the matter. The 
unconscious is best thought of, as the author acknowledges in another 
place, as the common possession of mankind. The variation and sym- 
bolization during an analysis, therefore, cannot be due to any funda- 
mental change in the unconscious as such. Coriat, however, touches 
here upon a controversial field in psychoanalysis which Maeder brought 
into prominence in his discussion of the prospective function of the 
dream. 

WHITE. 


MenTAL Hyciene. By Lillien J. Martin, Ph.D. Published by War- 
wick & York. Baltimore, 1920. Pp. 89. Price $1.40. 
This little book sets forth the experiences of a clinical psychol- 


ogist covering an experience with some 445 patients. The general 
results of the clinic were apparently very encouraging. This can 
be easily understood even though the book in many spots shows 
crudities of thinking and deals with concepts long since scrapped. 
For instance, in order “‘to break up, to destroy, and banish persistent 
unhealthy images and ideas” he speaks glibly of “the formulating of 
exercises which will train the will” (p. 52). Other of his ideas are 
rather naive. For example if he wishes to get rid of a habit of de- 
pression and sadness, he insists that the person take smiling exercises 
at stated intervals (p. 48), and confesses that a “phonograph con- 
stantly repeating certain appropriate sentences, could be made very 
useful in a suggestive way” (p. 17). 
WHITE. 
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Types OF Mentat Derectives. By Martin W. Barr, M.D., and E. F. 
Maloney, M.D. Published by P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. Phila- 
delphia, 1920. Pp. 179. Price $3.00 net. 

This book can best be described as a series of photographs of 
mental defectives with brief and enlightening abstracts of their his- 
tories in each case, preceded by a short description of the nosological 
group. The case records, though short, are very interesting and in 
many instances give excellent illustrations of uninterfered with in- 
stinctive conduct. The case records of the moral imbeciles and the 


idiots savants are most interesting. 


WHITE. 
MysticisM, FREUDIANISM AND Scrientiric Psycuoitocy. By Knight 
Dunlap. Published by C. V. Mosby Co. St. Louis, 1920. Pp. 
173. Price, $1.50. 


In this little book Professor Dunlap gives a sound scolding to the 
psychoanalysts for indulging in mysticism and being so tender minded 
as to be unequal to measuring up to the requirements of a scientific 
method. He is more specific in certain instances, accusing them of 
indulging in the fallacies of secundum quid and the ambiguous middle 
term. The Professor takes himself very seriously and under-rates the 
psychoanalysts and the whole psychoanalytic movement very greatly, 
thereby creating a tempest which rages all over the place without do- 
ing a great deal of damage. The book is interesting, somewhat face- 
tious in places, full of misunderstandings of the psychoanalytic move- 
ment, and with a total lack of appreciation of its really profound 
significance. Most of the things he accuses the psychoanalysts of he 
convicts himself of in the course of his argument, the general result of 
which is to leave one with the impression that the book is a rationaliza- 
tion of his emotional orientation towards the [reudian movement 
rather than a careful intellectual examination of its tenets and a con- 
structive criticism thereof. He has even indulged in the argumentum 
ad hominem when he refers to the rewards in the way of financial returns 
which psychoanalysis offers as if that has anything to do with the fal- 
laciousness or the soundness of its tenets. Read the book, psychoan- 
alysts, by all means, and know the worst! 

WHITE. 


Mi1np AND Its Dtsorpers. By W. H. B. Stoddart. Third Edition. 

Published by P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Philadelphia. 

Earlier editions or Stoddart’s well-known book have been reviewed 
in these columns. This present third edition marks a distinct advance 
in the author’s mastery of the subject and an interesting development in 
his change of vision relative to certain newer trends in psychopa- 


thology. 
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Stoddart has broken away from a pure descriptive psychiatry and 
has come out whole heartedly for a dynamic concept of mental dis- 
ease and has especially given his support to the value of the principles 
as applied to modern psychopathology. “Mental disease,” he states 
in his preface, “can only be understood by studying the psychology 
of the unconscious of the patient, and the physical manifestations of 
a functional nervous disorder must be regarded as secondary, not 
primary, as I taught in my first edition.” 

He thus wishes to array himself with those who see in the psycho- 
analytic methods highly valuable and important new tools for under- 
standing human behavior. His clinical investigations of mental dis- 
order have “convinced him of the truth of Freud’s doctrines.” 


There are many interesting features of this new edition which 
appeal to the present reviewer, but space does not permit one to con- 
sider them all. 

In some respects Stoddart has overstated the situation. Thus in 
his discussion of the anxiety neurosis he has arranged exophthalmic 
goiter under this rubric. That many exophthalmic goiters may be so 
arranged, explained, and cured on this hypothesis and its consequent 
modes of treatment is beyond cavil, but that all are to be so handled 
is, we believe, a mistake. Thus there are malignant adenomata of 
the thyroid which cause typical and severe exophthalmia goiters. 
They are definitely nonpsychogenic, and if one should carefully follow 
the Mayo Clinic Studies of Plummer and his colleagues, the work of 
Parhon, of Roussy, Laignel-Lavastine, and of many careful endocrino- 
logical workers, is becomes apparent that to claim a too rigid psycho- 
genic etiology for this syndrome does violence to a number of im- 
portant studies of real merit. The interrelational hypothesis that 
would view this as well as many, yes, a great many, other syndromes, 
and upon which Jelliffe and White have based their text? (see intro- 
duction to second edition—classification) as due to a combination of 
a group of factors, among which the psychogenic factor must be given 
weight, but not the only emphasis is, we believe, the better mode of 
approach. 

The reviewer personally agrees that the majority of exophthalmic 
goiters have important psychogenic factors as the primary cause of 
the syndrome, especially the vagotonic types, and the author does an 
important service to psychiatry to put these forms into prominence. 
By so doing the initial and still mild forms may be properly treated 
early by pyschoanalysis, as they can be—should be—and thus avoid 
many of the later severe and chronic types, practically only treatable 
by surgery—still grossly overdone. Nevertheless an important group 
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of cases, towards the delimitation of which the studies quoted are 
being applied, are not to be deemed as anxiety neuroses, even if the 
majority are. 

A number of other important situations of which this may be 
taken as a sample might be selected, but on the whole we feel that 
the time has come when the now conceived materialistic dogmas of much 
orthodox physiology and pathology are a hindrance to progress in 
the treatment not only of mental disease but of disease in general. 

The author’s emphasis upon the psychogenic factors comes as a 
welcome sound to many who are “ fed up” with the static descriptive 
sterility of much regnant teaching and this work is well calculated to 
open the minds of younger students to highly valuable truths which 
many of the passing generation still frown down upon and some even 
anathematize with futile violence. 

JELLIFFE. 


NOTICE.—All business communications should be addressed to The 
Psychoanalytic Review, 3617 Tenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

All manuscripts should be sent to Dr. William A. White, Saint Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C. 





